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tous. [tis nothing to me that gentlemen from 
slaveholding States approve this amendment; it 
is nothing to me that the tide of the popular sen- 
timent runs in favor of it; itis nothing to me that 
we of the northern States who believe as 1 do 
stand alone,if alone we must stand. I intend to 
do my duty as I understand it, and I am pre- 
pared for the consequences be they what they 
may. ’ 

But, Mr. Speaker, if ¥ were influenced by the 
motives whieh gentlemen on the other side attrib- 
ute to me, it would be easy for me to fall into the 
current of public opinion which is carrying them 
so rapidly away. Itis because I am not that [ occu- 
py the position Ido to-day. Thetime is fast pass- 
ing away when under the influence of your policy | 
and your legislation the southern States or people 
will have the least interest in your laws, Your 
legislation has tumed to ashes the golden fruits 
of your military success. Your policy has veri- 
fied the alleged causes of secession. Gentlemen | 
must not be misled by the syren voices that come 
up to them from captured cities of the South. 
‘They woo you but to ruin. If you misunder- 
stand them they will lead you as willing victims 
upon quicksands and rocks. 

If you drive the southern people by your mil- 
itary power to the last extremity, and superadd, 
as the majority of this House desire, emancipa- 
tion of slaves, confiscation of property, destruc- 
tion of local governments, destruction of State 
constitutions, division of territory—if that be your 
policy, they will liberate their slaves, they will 
arm their negroes, they will break down the only 
barrier that separates. them from the sympathies 
of all Europe, and, aided by the moral force, if 
not the material power of Europe, they will es- 
tablish their independence, and your Union Pres- 
ident will sign the treaty of dissolution. And 
then, in exchange for free Maryland with her 
slaves enfranchised and her white citizens en- | 
slaved; in exchange for free Missouri with he» 
slaves enfranchised and her white citizens deci- 
mated by the vengeance of the geerrillas, we will 
have given up this Union with all its benefits, and 
have subverted a form of government the fairest 
and freest, the most bountiful in blessings in the 
past and the most hopeful of blessings in the fu- 
ture, that God in His mercy ever vouchsafed to 
man. 

Mr. JENCKES. Mr. Speaker, I am not sorry 
to have heard, in this House of Representatives 
of the American people, as a finality, as I believe, 
of the controversy which has divided and dis- 
tracted our land, the proposition stated by the 











has improved upon the school of his master. He 
looked upon a dissevered and divided Union, a 
compact of States. We have now a phrase by 
which this nation is designated by one who ex- | 
pected to have been one of its chief executive 
officers as ‘a compact of confederation.’’ For 


country has that phrase been used with reference 
to this ferm of government, And | am astonished 
that he, a citizen of Ohio, a State so@ereign and 
independent, as I understood him to say, should 
have used a phrase like that in defining his po- 
sition when departing from the councils of the 
nation. Well is it for the nation that those of 
that school should not be retained in its councils. 
if we are not a nation, what are we? ‘A com- 
pee of confederation?’’ I doubt, if the gentleman 
iad weighed the meaning of those words, whether 
he would have used that phrase. 

_ But let me make the point upon him which I did 
in the question that I put. 1 ask him, and askall 
who may follow him on the same side, to answer 
my question. I do not agree with what he says 
in reference to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
{Mr. Srevewns,] “ broken in one thing, broken in 
all,” referring to the Constitution, I arraign 
betore the American people the gentleman from 
Ohio and all who are of his school of politics, and 
] ask him or them to frame an indictment against 
aman, a State, or a pay in this whole country 
that has committed, | will not say a fracture of | 
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the first time, I believe, in the history of this 


° . | 
| the Constitution, because that would be a matter | 
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¢ || victorious march that battle-field has come into 
gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Penpteron.} He 
| 


of fact, but that has done anything to break the | 
Constitution. Let us hear what it is, here and | 
now. While we are attempting to amend the || 
Constitution let them place it upon record. Time |} 
and time again we have asked them for it. Now |! 
we have that accusation from the gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Penpteron.}] Let him put it upon 
record in such phrase as he chooses, He knows | 
well how to do it; no one better. Let him answer 
it now, or let him and all who are with him stand 
mute, 

But the question now before the House seems 
to be simply this: can we amend the Constitu- 
tion in the way in which the Constitution itself 
says it may be amended? Whatever it may be 
called, written ¢ompact between the States, a dec- 
laration of the rights of the people, a convenient 
expression of what the people meant to be their 
rights forever thereafter; describe it in whatever 
phrase you please, can any one say that it can- 
not be amended in the precise way in which those | 
who framed it intended it should be amended? 
What answer have we to that? Why, sir, the 
answer of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Cox] 
is that that power is to be used but not abused. 
Abused! abused! to amend the Constitution in 
this manner? I say to that gentleman, and all 
who are with him, not only before this House and 
this country, but before the world, that it is a 
misuse of .Janguage in this age of the world to 
charge us with abuse of power when we place 
ourselves in the direct line of the eternal forces 
acting out God’s justice upon this earth. 

Again, I say to gentlemen—and when I say it 
I simply mean to raise the points that they may 
be answered, and that the answers may be placed 
upon record if any one chooses to give them— || 
why, as a matter of expediency, should this not || 
be done? I heard the venerable gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cray] say, the other day, with 
lamentations, almost with tears, that the result of 
this thing was to use those enfranchised people as 





|| a political power in the States. Has not slavery 


been an element of power ever since it had a 
recognized existence in this country, ever since 
it was first tolerated by this Government? And 
shall it be objected to by the friends of freedom 
that the freedmen, the enfranchised men, will be 
an element of power in a republican Government? 
Strange language is that, it seems to me. 

But in this contest slavery commenced the | 
fight; it chose its own battle-beld: it has fought || 


its battle, and Mis dead. In the course of our 
} 





our possession, and the corpse of our dead enemy | 
is upon it. Let us bury it quickly, and with as | 
little ceremony as possible, that the foul odor of || 
its rotting carcass may no longer offend us and || 


the world. 

Mr. SMITH obtained the floor, and then, (at 
twenty minutes past four o’clock, p. m.,) on 
motion of Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, the 
House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. , 

Tnorspay, January 12, 1865. 

Prayer by Rev. B. H. Napa, D.D., of Wash- || 
ington, District of Columbia. 
‘The Journal of yesterday wasreadand approved. | 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- || 
ate a message from the President of the United || 
States communicating, in answer to a resolution | 





of the Senate of the 15th ultimo requesting infor- 
mation concerning an arrangement limiting the 
naval armament on the lakes, a report from the 
Secretary of State on the subject. 
On motion of Mr. SUMNER, the message and || 
accompanying papers were referred to the Com- || 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


The bill (H. R. No. 657) to amend the third 


TIOUSE BILL REFERRED. | 
: 
section of an act entitled ‘An act making appro- |! 





eye 


priations for sundry civil expenses of the Goy- 

ernment for the year ending the 30th day of June, 
1865, and for other purposes,’’ so far as the same | 
relates to witnesses in the courts of the United ° 
States, was read twice by its title, and referred to 

the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRINTING OF A BILE. 


Mr. COLLAMER,. There was a bill (S. No. 
390) introduced by me yesterday relating to the 
postal laws which I desire to have printed. Jtis 
somewhat lengthy, and the committee need it 
printed for the purpose of understanding it. I 
therefore move that it be printed with the letter 
of the Postmaster General accompanying it. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WILSON presented the petition of Jane 
G. Swisshelm, praying that provision may be 
made for the employment of women aa corre- 
sponding, reading, briefing, and copying clerks 
in the Departments; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of citizens of 
Philadelphia, officers of the Loyal League of that 
city, praying for a modification of the existing 
laws in relation to the raising of troops by, means 
of local bounties; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and the Militia, 

Mr. FARWELL presented a memorial of the 
Board of Trade of Portland, Maine, praying for.ar 
appropriation to place steam whistles upon Cape 
Elizabeth, Matinicus Rock, and Quoddy Head, 
for the better security and protection to the nav- 


| igation upon the coast of that State; which was 


referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HENDRICKS presented the memorial of 
Dennis Nolan, representing that he occupies a 
strip of land, not susceptible of cultivation, be- 
tween the inclosure of the light-house and the 


| shore of Lake Michigan, at Michigan City, and 


proposing to buy or lease it from the Govern- 
ment; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 
PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 
On motion of Mr. FOOT, it was 


Ordered, That the petitioners have leave to withdraw 
the papers in the case of Nott & Co. 


On motion of Mr. DIXON, it was 4 


Ordered, That Henry Kellogg have leave to withdraw his 
papers in relation to his.claim tor indemnification for losses 
sustained in preparing to make and making bricks for the 
Washington aqueduct, 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES, 

Mr. CHANDLER, trom the Committee on 
Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (3. 
No. 388) further to provide for the verification of 
invoices, reported it without amendntent, 

BRIDGE ACROSS TIE OULO RIVER. 
Mr. POWELL. The Committee on the Judi- 


| ciary, to whom was referred the petition of 
| James Guthrie, president of the Louisville and 
| Nashvillle Railroad Company, and D. Ricketts, 


president of the Jeffersonville railroad, praying 
that the act of Congregs entitled ‘An act author- 
izing railroad bridges across the Ohio river’? 
may be so amended in the fourth section thereof 
as to permit them to consruct a railroad bridge 


| at the-head of the falls of the Ohio fifty-four or 


fifty-six feet above low-water mark without the 
required span of three hundred feet, and that it 
be made a postal route for the United States mail, 
have instructed me to report-it back to the Senate 
and ask to be discharged from its further con- 
sideration. The committee think it is a matter 
that properly belongs to the Committee on Poat 
Offices and Post Roads. I therefore move that 
the Committee on the Judiciary be discharged 
from its further consideration, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 


The motion was agreed to. ? 

Mr. POWELL. I now ask the unanimous , 
consent of the Senate to introduce a bill, without 
previous notice, in relation to the subject of that 
petition. 


Se ae heente cael 
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By unanimous consent, leave was granted to | 
introduce a bill (S. No. 392) supplementary to an | 
act approved July 14, 1862, entitled **An act to | 
establish certain post roads;’’ which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, and ordered to | 
be printed. 
EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS. | 


Mr. TRUMBULL. The Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom was referred a resolution ask- 
ing if any legislation is necessary to enable the 
President to call an extra session of Congress 
without giving sixty days’ notice, have instructed 
me to report it back to the Senate, and recommend 
its indlehnite postponement. In making this re- 
port I will state that there seems to be a misap- 
prehension in regard to sixty days’ notice being 
necessary in convening an extra session of Con- 
gress. Siow been unable to find any law re- 

uiring any definite notice to be given, and believe 
that no legislation is necessary, inasmuch as the 
President may convene an extra session of Con- 
ys upon such notice as he thinks proper as the 
aw now stands. 

The report was concurred in, and the resolu- 
tion was indefinitely postponed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. . 
Mr. POMEROY asked, and by unanimous con- 


sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 391) | 
authorizing an adjustment of the claims for lands | 
heretofore confirmed to any State; which was read 
twice by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Publie cade and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DIXON asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 393) to 
authorize the corporation of Georgetown to levy | 
certain taxes; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. COWAN asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 394) 
for the relief of the parties in a cause pending in 
the supreme court of the District of Columbia, 
wherein Emily F. Wiley is pleéfntff and Mar- 
shali Brown and others, defendants; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
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mittee on the Judiciary. 


COUNSEL FEES PAID BY THE DEPARTMENTS. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. I offer the following res- 


olution, and ask for its present consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State, of the Treasury, 
of War, of the Navy, of the Interior, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and the Attorney General, be each directed to inform 
the Senate what amount was paid or allowed in his De- 
partment for attorneys or counsel fees of every kind and 
description, exclusive of the regular salaries paid to the 
Attorney General and the respective district attorneys dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1¢64, and, so far as prac- 
ticable, from that period to the Ist of January, 1865, giving 
3 list of the names of the persons employed, the amount 
paid each, and out of what fund. 


There being no objection, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the resolution. 

Mr. HALE, I did not hear the whole of the 
resolution, and I do not know but that I should 
be in favor of it; but I think it would be well to 
add at theclose ‘and the services for which those 
fees were paid.”’ 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Ihave no objection to that 
except that I think it will make the report very 
voluminous, . 

Mr. HALE. I think we had better have those 
words in the resolution. 1 have some particular 
reasons for wanting them in. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I shall make no objection 
to adding those words in the appropriate place. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Illinois modifies his resolution by inserting the 
or suggested by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

The resolution, as modified, was adopted. 


COMMITTEE ON VENTILATION. 


Mr. BUCKALEW submitted the following 
resolution, which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved by the Senate, (the House of Representatives 
concurring,) lL. That the joint committee on ventilation 
and improvement of the Halls of Congress be authorized 
to eXamine witnesses and employ a reporter. 

2. That the members of the Commitiees of the two 
Houses upon Pablic Buildings and Grounds be added to 
the said joint committee upon ventilation, &e., for the 
purpose of deciding upon any plea or proposition of im- 
provement which may be beiore said conmuittee for con- | 
sideration 
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SALE OF INDIAN LANDS IN MINNESOTA. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire to callup Senate 
joint resolution No. 92 that it may be acted upon 
at the present time. When it is taken up | can 


in a single moment explain to the Senate the ne- || 


cessity for immediate action upon it. 
The motion was agreed to, and the joint reso- 


lution (S. R. No. 92) to postpone and prevent the | 


sale, for less than their appraised value, of cer- 
tain Indian lands in Minnesota was read a second 
time, and considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It provides that so much of section three 
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of an act for the removal of the Winnebago In- 
dians, and for the sale of theirreservation in Min- 
nesota for their benefit, approved February 21, 
1863, as provides that no portion of their reser- 
vation shall be sold for a sum less than their ap- 
praised value before January 1, 1865, nor for a 
less price than $1 25 per acre, unless otherwise 
provided by law, shall be amended so that it shall 
not be Jawful to sell any portions of the lands 
within the limits of the reservation for a less price 
than their appraised value prior to January 1, 
1866, nor shall any preémption claim (unless 
already attached) to any portion of the lands be 
held to be valid unless such claim shall be estab- 
lished and the purchase-money for such claim 
paid prior to the Ist of January, 1866. 

The second section provides that so much of 
section three of the act of March 3, 1863, enti- 
tled **An act for the removal of the Sisseton, 
Wahpaton, Medawankaton, and Wahpakoota 
bands of Sioux, or Dakota Indians, and for the 
disposition of their lands in Minnesota and Da- 
kota,’’as provides that no portion thereof ‘* shall 
be sold for a sum less than their appraised value 
before January 1, 1865, nor for a less price than 
$1 25 per acre, unless otherwise provided by 
law,’’ shall be amended so that it shall not be 
lawful to sellany of the lands for a less price than 
their appraised value prior to January 1, 1866; 
nor shall any preémption claim, not already at- 
tached to any portion of the lands, be held to be 
valid unless such claim shall be established and 
the purchase-money for such claim paid prior to 
January 1, 1866. 

Mr. POMEROY. I do not precisely under- 
stand the reason for the postponement of these 
sales. I presume the chairman of the committee 
can state it to the Senate and perhaps satisfy 
everybody about it. I have always noticed that 
when sales of this kind are postponed with a view 
of getting more than $1 25 an acre for the land 
we hardly ever getit. We have had considera- 
ble experience on this subject. If these lands can 
net to the Indians,as | understand they can, $1 25 
an acre, in my opinion that is as much as they 
willever get. 1 have seen two or three instances 
where postponements have been made without 
effecting any good. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I will state to the honor- 
able Senator from Kansas that sinée these lands 
were surveyed there has been but a very brief 
period,as Lam informed from the Department, for 
the lands to be offered for sale at their appraised 
value. 

Mr. POMEROY. How long? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. But a few weeks after 
the schedules were made out and put in such 
shape that the lands could be advertised. 

Mr. RAMSEY. If the Senator will allow me, 
the appraisement on the lands on the Sioux reser- 
vation only reached the Department since the Ist 
day of January, 1865; so that the object of the 
law is entirely defeated, and the Indians would 
not get one cent above $1 25 an acre, although 
the land is worth three or four times that amount. 
Hence, this resolution is indispensably necessary 
in order to prevent the sacrifice of those lands. 

Mr. POMEROY. If it is only to extend the 
time for a short period, I will not object to the 
resolution; but I want to know of Xo Senator 
from Wisconsin, if these lands are occupied, 
whether there are preémptors upon them now? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE., I willexplain tothe Sen- 
ator and to the Senate in a single moment the 
whole purpose and scope of this resolution, 

The act of 1863 provided that none of these 
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so that they could be offered and sold at their ap- 
praised value. But the Ist day of January hay- 
ing arrived, the lands since that date have been 
open to preémption, and | suppose that some per- 
sons perhaps in Minnesota may have entered on 
some of these lands after that date, and their rights 
to preémption may have attached in such a wa 
that itis impossible for us by legislation t» de- 

rive them of their rights which have accrued. 

he resolution itself, therefore, excepts those 
which have already attached; but it proposes to 
postpone and prevent any more preémptions at- 
taching to these lands for one year, so that they 
may be sold at the appraised value. 

It will be remembered by the Senate that the 
Winnebago tribe of Indians were not at all in- 
volved in that war in Minnesota; yet there was 
such a feeling of hostility aroused by the war 
which was brought on by the Sioux, that there 
seemed an absolute necessity of taking some 
measures for the removal of the Winnebagoes as 
wellas the Sioux. The Winnebagoes have been 
removed from the State of Minnesota, and these 
lands are the fund by which we are still to sup- 
port these Winnebagoes; and it seems to me it 
would be very wrong to allow preémption claims 
to attach to these lands until there isa fair oppor- 
tunity for them to be sold, one year at least. 

So, also, in relation to the lands belonging to 
the Sioux, the same provision is contained in this 
joint resolution. I think it but just. The De- 
partment are urgent to save these lands, or the 
funds to grow outof them, for the benefit of these 
Indians. I think there can be no objection to its 
passage. 

Mr. HARLAN, I think there is a little am- 
biguity about the language of the resolution as it 
now stands, and I therefore desire to propose a 
couple of amendments to it. In section one, line 
fifteen, I move to strike out all after the word 
‘*claim’’ to the end of the section, in the follow- 
ing words: 

(Unless already attached) to any portion of said lands 
be held to be valid unless such claim shall be established 
and the purchase-money for such claim paid prior to the 1st 
day of January, A. D. 1866. 

And to insert in lieu thereof: 

Be valid made afler the passage of this act. 

So that the clause will read: 

Nor shall any preémption claim be valid made after the 
passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HARLAN. I now move asimilar amend- 
ment in section two, to strike out all after the 
word ** claim’’in the fourteenth line to the end of 
the section, in the following words: 

Not already attached to any portion of said lands, be held 
to be valid unless such claim shall be established and the 
purchase-money for such claim paid prior to the lst day of 
January, A. D. 1866. 

And to insert: ' 

Be valid made after the passage of this act. 

So that the clause will read: 


Nor shall any preémption claim be valid made after the 
passage of this act. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. I see no objection to these 
amendments if the Senator thinks they make the 
resolution clearer and more satisfactory. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
as amended, and the amendments were concurred 
in. The joint resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RECIPROCITY TREATY. 


Mr. SUMNER. I now move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion relating to the reciprocity treaty. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
ee R. No. 56) authorizing the President of the 

nited States to give to the Government of Great 
Britain the notice required for the termination of 
the reciprocity treaty of the 5th of June, A. D. 
1854, the pending question being on the passage 
of the joint resolution. 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, when the Senate 
adjourned yesterday [ had just submitted some 


lands should be sold at less than their appraised | figures giving an exhibit of the actual lumber 


value previous to the Ist of January, 1865, which 
is the first day of the present month. It has been 
but a very short time since these lands were 


advertised, or any portion of them put into market | 


export of Canada as compared with the lumber 
product of the United States. I desired, if [ could, 
to persuade the Senate and to persuade the coun- 
try that there was no danger that $95,000,000, 
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which is the value of the American product, would 
be swallowed up by $10,000,000, which is the 
value of the Canadian export. But it must be 
remembered that this quantity of lumber which 
I have already given as the export of Canada does 
not all come here, by any manner of means. On 
the contrary, of the $8,500,000, in round num- 
bers, which was the export of Canada in 1859, 
only something over $3,000,000 found its way to 


the United States. Of the $10,000,000 which was | 


exported by Canada, in 1860, something over 
$3,800,000 worth found its way to the United 
States; and of the $8,600,000 which was the ex- 
port of Canada in 1861, only $2,065,870 found its 
way tothe United States. And yet Senators here 
seem to be alarmed that the lumber interests of the 
United States are to be overwhelmed by this slight 
and insignificant importation from Canada. In 
point of fact this $2,000,000 of lumber in value 
is received at different points and melts away in 
the vast consumption of the United States, and I 
Mare say is little felt anywhere. 

The port of Chicago, which is one of the great 
lumber markets in the country, the greatest lum- 
ber market in the Northwest, which would be 
likely to feel this importation as soon as almost 
any point, makes this return of the Canadian 
lumber trade: in 1860 there was received at that 
port, from Canada, of lumber unmanufactured 
$11,453 in value; in 1861, $15,710; in 1862,$19,425; 
in 1863, $43,268; in 1864, $92,378. Of manufac- 


tured lumber not a foot has been received in that | 


port for five years. 


I feel, therefore, great confidence in saying that 


this new-born sympathy for the lumber interests 
of the United States is not called for. They do 
not stand in need of it. They are doing very 
well; and I think the lumbermen of this country 
will feel much less grateful for this sympathy 
when they are made to understand what it really 
leads to; for what is the proposition that was 
submitted to us yesterday? They propose to rid 
the American lumber interest of a competition 
which arises from an importation of about two 
million dollars in value. For what? To put the 
Government in a position in which it can levy a 
tax on the American product of five per cent. In 


other words, you propose to drive $2,000,000 of | 


Canadian lumber out of our market, and save our 


lumber interest from that amount of competition; | 
and the equivalet:t for doing this is that you will | 
take $5,000,000 directly from the pockets of our | 
The lumber product of the Uni- | 
ted States is not less than $100,000,000, and if | 
you put five per cent. upon that, they have to pay | 
directly $5,000,000 as a consideration for being | 


manufacturers. 


relieved from this competition of $2,000,000. 1 
think the lumbermen of the United States can do 
without this sympathy. 
do with it. 

But, sir, there has been an attempt to excite 


our jealousy against our Canadian neighbors. | 


The sentiment of envy has been appealed to in 
aid of this resolution. 
magnificent railway improvements which are said 
to have cut their way through Canadian forests, 
as if they were the effect of this treaty of 1854. 
Well, sir, they have arailway running through 
Canada, | believe. It is a pretty important high- 


way, | suppose; but we are not entirely destitute | 


of railways inthe United States. We are taunted 


with the railway system of Canada, as if the prod- | 


uce of the United States found its way to our own 
markets by wagon trains. 


not go to market in that way. Sir, I cannot help 


feeling a little humiliated and mortified when any | 
statesman, speaking for the United States, at- | 


tempts to excite our envy toward the people or 


the government or the trade or the prosperity of | 


Canada. If we are reduced to that it is time we 
were wiped out as a nation. 


So far, sir, | have been considering objections, | 


not as they were made here in the debate of yes- 
terday, but as I had found them stated elsewhere, 


before any objections were presented to the Sen- | 


ate. I have taken them from the lips of a Repre- 
sentative who is understood to be the author of 
this measure. 1 thought it fair to infer that if he 
could not sustain the resolution it could not be 
sustained, and I think I have succeeded in show- 
ing that his defense falls very far short of sustain- 
ing the resolution, Yesterday the resolution was 
advocated on this floor, and somewhat different 
grounds were urged in support of the resolution. 


Iam sure they cannot | 


We have been pointed to | 


But our eretaee does | 















for himself without taking a five dollar note from 


Yesterday we were told that we should repeal this | 
treaty of 1854 to enable us hereafter to lay duties | 
on ourimports from Canada, and to enable us also 


to impose taxes on our productions which are || 


named in the treaty. That was urged by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Sumner;] that 
was urged by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Suer- 
MAN,] neither of whom I see in his seat; that 
was urged by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
CoLiaMER] also, who is not in his seat. 

The argument falls from the Senator from Ohio 
very naturally. To impose taxes seems to be his | 
forte. He has an idea, I think, that the normal 
condition of manistopaytaxes. [Laughter.] I 
have never known him toavowa willingness that 
anything should go untaxed except perhaps Ca- | 
tawba wine and silver spoons. When he urges | 
us to repeal this treaty in order that he may get 
a new hold of the pockets of the people, it is all 
right; but I insist that we have a right to milder 
doctrines from the Senator from Massachusetts. 
He has no right to be so greedy. 

Besides, sir, if we must have money, do you 
eenceive it to be absolutely necessary that the 
money should be collected off these specific items? 
Senators tell us that the Treasury is needy. Well, 
supply the Treasury. Must you wait until some 
commodity comes to you from Canada before you 
pay your taxes? I once heard of a Massachu- 
setts lawyer who insisted that a fee was so essen- 
tial to enable a lawyer to do business correctly 
that he never would trust himself to draw a deed 





his wallet and putting it in his vest pocket. 
[Laughter.] I never reaily believed the state- | 
ment; but since I have found a Massachusetts 

statesman who insists that he cannot pay his dues | 
to the Government until he has been furnished a 
foreign commodity on which to pay them, I am 
less incredulous about the story of the Massa- 
chusetts lawyer. 

Why, sir, if these duties are paid, we have got 
to pay them, and I would just as soon pay them 
before the commodity comes here, and without 
any regard to the commodity, as to pay them | 
now. ‘The truth is—and some time the American 
people will be made to comprehend it, and when 
they do the American Legislature will be made to | 
comprehend it—that this method of levying taxes 
by way of duties is the most cruel and inhuman | 
mode you could contrive, because it is the most 
expensive mode. Every million of dollars you 
put into your Treasury by that method takes, not 
less than a million, but more than a million and | 
a quarter out of the pockets of the people. That | 
will come to be known some time. 

The Senator from Vermont yesterday told us | 
that the Government of Great Britain derived a 
very large revenue from the excise duty on hops. 
He told it to us so touchingly that it almost made 
my mouth water to think what a jolly time they 
were having there in collecting money on hops. 
Nay, he told it with an air which almost led me 
to pity our own hop-growers that they could not 
enjoy the luxury of paying something on their 
hops. But afterall, when we look at it soberly, I 
think ourown hop-growers can get along without 
that. Recollect, there is not a dollar made in the | 
growth of hops that you do not tax just as heavily 
as you tax any other dollar of profits made from 
any other source; there is not a hop used in the 
manufacture of any article but what you tax just 
as highas you tax any other manufactured article; 
and I think the hop-growers will be content with | 
paying taxes in these two methods and will not | 
Insist upon a direct tax being levied upon their | 

roduction. The whole policy of our revenue | 
laws so far is to avoid laying taxes on raw prod- 
ucts. 

The Senator from Vermont also urged yester- | 
day that he wanted to get rid of this treaty be- 
cause he did not like the way in which the treaty 
wasmade. He tells us he does not like this way 
of regulating trade or commerce by treaty. He 
thinks it had better be done by Congress. Very 
likely the regulation of our own commerce with | 
foreign countries had better be done by our own | 
Legislature rather than the treaty-making power; | 
but it happens that if you want to regulate our 
trade with foreign countries you are obliged todo 
it through the treaty-making power, for the au- 
thority of your Legislature does not extend so far. 
Your Legisiature can determine what duties they 
will impose on the importations from Toreign coun- 
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tries, but your Legislature cannot prescribe what 
duties shall be imposed on those articles you ex- 
port to foreign countries. [t was the object of this 
treaty not merely to regulate the trade of Canada 
with us, but to regulate our trade with Canada; 
not merely to fix the rate of duties on our imports, 
but to fix the rate of duties on ourexports. That 
must be done through the treaty-making power, 
and cannot be done through the Legislature. It 


/ was conceded here, as it has not been conceded 


elsewhere, that the treaty is constitutional; in 
other words, that the President and Senate had 
authority to make it, had authority to regulate 
trade in this way. If they have the authority to 
do it, then the only question is whether they did 
as wisely as the Legislature could. 

The Senator from Vermont also told us that it 
must have been a bad bargain for un, since we 
opened to Canadian productions a market of thirty 
million people, and they have opened to us a 
market of but three million. He insisted that 
that must be a bad bargain for us; that a market 
of thirty million must be more valuable than a 
market of three million. The argument is a 
plausible one, but an unsound one; for the value 
of a market does not depend upon the number of 
purchasers found in it: it depends upon the de- 
mands, the needs of the market. Here are ity 
million people purchasers of cotton; thirty mil- 
lion are the consumers of cotton; but of what use 
is it to open that market to Canada, for we have 
more cotton than we know what to do with, or 
had when this treaty was formed, The value of 
the market, as I said before, depends upon ite 
necessities; and whether we shall buy more or 
sell more to Canada depends not upon the ques- 
tion whether our population is larger than theirs, 
but whether we have a larger surplus than they. 
It is, however, unnecessary to argue this matter 
with the Senator from Vermontor with anybody 
else. It is put beyond the reach of argument by 
established facts. The established fact is, that 
notwithstanding we have thirty million to buy, 
and they have byt three million, yet we sell more 
to them than they do tous, and have done so since 
this treaty was made. We sell more to the three 
million than the three million sell to our thirty 
million. 

Now, sir, | have done what I could to show 
that every objection taken to the treaty in debate 
here and elsewhere is unsound, is untenable. IL 
have argued from the official returns that we have 
showing the state of this trade. The Senator 
from Vermont said yesterday that the people liv- 
ing where he did, in the State of Vermont, did 
not need any reference to any tables whatever on 
this subject; they knew that the treaty was in- 
jurious to us; they could see that every day. 
Well, sir, 1 never lived in Vermont. I know that 
Vermont touches the Canadian line at one point 
about as big as a man’s foot, and it is barely pos- 
sible that because of that contact they may know 
there how this trade affects the whole country 
stretching along the whole frontier of Canada. 
I should not suppose so. I do not believe that if 
you go out and put your hand on gne of the tel- 
egraph wires you can tell whatis passing over all 
the telegraph wires in the country; and | do not 
believe that by placing yourself in contact with 
the Canada line at one point you can know ex- 
actly what the trade is between the two countries 
throughout the whole extent of their bounds. 

I, however, did not assume to know anything 
from any such quarter, I have given you facts 
and figures as they are reported to us officially, 
and | have shown that if it be objected to this 
treaty that you export more free goods since the 
treaty was adopted than you did before, that 
Canada does the same, and that such was the very 
design of the treaty itself. I have shown you 
that if it be objected that the balance of trade was 
in our favor before the treaty was adopted and 
has been against us since the treaty was adopted, 
that that is a mistake. » The balance of trade haa 
been in our favor ever since the treaty was adopted 
as it was every year before the treaty was adopted, 
If it be objected against the treaty that you have 
exported less of the articles named in it than you 
have imported, I have admitted that that was 
very true when the treaty was first adopted, such 
was the undeniable fact then, but even that evil I 
have shown you is cured; so that in the last years 
of the operation of the treaty we have exported. 
more of articles named in it than we imported. 
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The last evil objected to in the treaty, therefore, 
fas been cured. I have shown you that if the 





Treasury needs more revenue there are other || was enacted. I do not believe, therefore, that that 


ways in which it can be supplied without depriv- 
ing the people of the advantages they derive from 
this treaty. To cut down their trade is not the 
way in which to prepare the people to be taxed. 
It is not a sound argument to adduce here or else- 
where to say that when you have deprived the 
people of the United States of this trade which 
now amounts to $40,000,000 annually they will 
be in a better position to pay your taxes and 
sustain the public credit. 

But the argument so far, if ever so successful, 
has only shown that the reasons urged against 
the treaty are untenable, I now beg the indul- 
gence of the Senate for a few moments while I 
name three reasons which, in my judgment, for- 
bid the repeal of this treaty. 

Sir, what isthe reciprocity treaty? Itisacom- 
pact entered into between this Government and | 
the Government representing Canada and the ad- 
jacent British provinces lying on our northern 
border, by which they agree to exchange certain 
articles of produce of the respective countries, 
and to admit into the respective countries those 
articles without anyduty. The articles enumer- 
ated included nearly all the kinds of raw material 
which are produced in the United States and in 
the British provinces respectively. They are: 

** Grain, flour, and breadstuffs of al] kinds; animals of all 
kinds; fresh, smoked, and salted meats; cotton-wool, 
seeds, and vegetables; undried fruits, dried fruits; fish of 
all kinds; products of fish and of all other creatures living 
in the water; poultry, eggs, hides, furs, skins, or tails un- 
dressed, stone or marble in its erude or unwrouglit state ; 
sinte; butter, cheese, tallow; lard, horns, manures; ores 
of metais of all kinds; coal; pitch, tar, turpentine, ashes; 
timber and lumber of all kinds, round, hewed, sawed, 
unmanufactured in whole or in part; firewood; plants, 
shrubs, and trees; pelts, wool ; fish oil; rice, broom-corn, 
and bark; gypsum, ground or unground ; hewn or wrought 
or unwrought burr or grindstones; dyestuffs; flax, hemp, 
and tow unmanufactured; unmanufactured tobacco; rags.”’ 

These articles, which are the produce of the 
United States, are by the treaty admitted into all 
these British provinces free of duty, and the like 
articles, the products of those provinces, are un- 
der the treaty admitted into the United States free 
of duty. Beyond this, and for this, the Canadas 
agree to pay something like boot as a condition, 
or as an equivalent for entering into this compact. 
They give to ‘our commerce the use of the St. 
Lawrence river, and of the Canadian canals upon 
the same terms under which the Canadian com- 
merce enjoys that use. They give to us the use 
of the St. John’s river for floating down our lum- 
ber cut upon its head waters; and they give usa 
common fishery throughout all their bays and 
their coasts. 

Now, Mr. President, to say for a moment noth- 
ing about the value of this fishery, nothing about 
the value of the use of the St. John’s, nothing 
about the value of the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence, what is the compact so far as it relates to 
the exchange itself? Canada puts herself and her 
productions named in the treaty upon a par with 
us, She says, ‘* we are willing to compete with 
you; you can produce more cheaply than wecan, 
more abundantly than we can; if you can under- 
sel} us we are your purchasers; if we can produce 
more cheaply than you, if we can undersell you 
i are our purchasers.’’ Believing as fully as 

do in the capacity of this country, I should not 
say it was'a very bad bargain of itself; and if we 
got no. boot I think we could afford to abide by 
that contract. I should think so irrespective of 
7. actual returns showing its operation. 

‘he Senator from Vermont told us yesterday 
that he thought he knew why the treaty was made. 
He thought it was made for the purpose of pre- 
venting the annexation of those provinces to this 
country: I-cannot say that it was not, but I do 
not see anything in the treaty which has that 
tendency, and certainly there is nothing shown 
of the operations of the treaty which could have 
that tendency. The Senator says they were un- 
easy because they had no outlet for their prod- 
ucts; that by this treaty an outlet was provided, 
a market was opened to them, the discontent was 
all allayed,and Canada has been content with her 
old allegiance. Well, sir, we have seen by all the 
figures which have been cited here that there was 
no market created forthem. True, they have sent 
some certain commodities here, but they have re- 
ceived a larger amount in yalue from us. In other 


sete a 


1 do not undertake, myself, to know why it was 
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they have sold to us every year since the treaty 


was the purpose for which the treaty was made. || 














made; but 1 do know what the treaty did, and | 
will tell you. 
| Before the treaty, our whole import from all the 
| British provinces was about six millionsa year. |) 
In 1855, the very first year after the treaty was 
adopted, we imported from Canada alone in wheat 
and other varieties of grain and flour, $10,840,204. 
Four million dollars over what our whole im- 
portation had been from all the provinces prior to 
the adoption of the treaty were imported from Can- 
ada alone, in the Svet yoex after the adoption of 
the treaty, in breadstuffs which we oughtto have 
raised ourselves. That is what the-treaty did. 
Sir, I was born in New England, and I under- 
| stand those people. I never knew them to be 
eaten much by any combination of accidents. 


Whatever happens to them is generally designed 
by them; and since it happened as the result of 
this treaty that their manufacturers were enabled 
to purchase ina new market free of duty, and 
bring in here $10,000,000 of the agricultural prod- 
ucts of this country, | think they aentonak thas 
very operation of the treaty. It will be remem- 
bered that so long as we were importing this large 
amount of breadstuffs and sendmg abroad under 
the treaty but very little, we heard no complaint 
about the treaty. Nay, sir, it was said by a Rep- 
resentative from Vermont, in discyssing this sub- 
ject the other day, that such of the eastern States 
as failed to produce their own breadstuffs, or their 
butcher’s meat, or their wool, or their horses, 
would not be likely to protest against supplies 
from Canada and the consequent reduction of 
prices. They did not produce them; there was 
| no complaint heard about the treaty then; and | 
infer frem all this that it was the very object and 
design of the makers of this treaty to enable the 
manufacturing districts to purchase their food in 
the Canadian markets and bring it here without 
duties. 

It will be remembered that in 1854, when this 
treaty was made, the Northwest, the really agri- 
cultural districts of the United States, were a 
great deal further from the eastern markets than 
they are now. It was about that time, if I re- 
member-right, that the first railroad from the East 
reached Chicago. Since then we have a large 
number of railways reaching to Chicago, and 
reaching far beyond Chicago, Our means of 
communicating with the eastern markets are much 
more abundant now than they were then; and our 
production also is vastly increased. The agri- 
culture of the United States in 1854 was in its 
cradle, and it is not the fault of this treaty that it 
was not strangled in its cradle, 

The first reason I have to present why this 
treaty should not be repealed now is, that under 
it our trade with these provinces has increased 
from $16,000,000, which was its value in 1852,to 
over $50,000,000, which was its value in 1862. 
In 1852 our exports to them were $10,509,016, and 
our imports $6,110,299, In 1862 our exports to 
Canada alone were $25,173,151, and our imports 
from Canada were $15,063,730. Our trade with 
the provinces was something over $12,000,000, 
making an aggregate of over $52,000,000, which 
was the amount of our trade with all the British 
provinces in 1862. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, in his speech 
yesterday, admits the fact of the immense increase 
of that trade, but affects to doubt that it is. the re- 
sult of the treaty. He admits thatit followed the 
adoption of the treaty, but does not seem prepared 
to admit that it was caused or daet by the 
treaty. I cannot prove that itwas. He suggests 
that it might have been the effect of our increase 
of population, or that it might have been the ef- 
fect of our railway system. I respectfully insist 
that it cannot Be the effect of either of those 
causes. It cannot be the effect of our increase of 
population, because our population in that time 
increased only about twenty-five per cent. and our 
trade increased three hundred per cent. It cannot 
be the effect of our railway system, because the di- 
rection of it is such that it would prevent this trade 
between the States and the Ca . Our railways 
and their railways run from east to west, from 
western communities to eastern markets; and it 


is no more their tendency to send trade from one 
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words, they have purchased from us more than || country to the other than it is the tendency of this 
railway along Pennsylvania avenue to send its 
| cars along the streets at right angles with it, 
These railw 


ays are grooves, so to speak, holding, 
so far as their influence goes, that trade and com- 
merce right along their lines, and their tendency 


| is to prevent its diverging either from the Canada 


tracks into our country or from our tracks into 


| theirs. 


I think it is very easy, therefore, to see that 
this vast increase in that trade is notthe result of 
either of the causes suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. That it is the direct and 
necessary result of the treaty itself, as I said be- 
fore, I cannot prove. When you take off duties 
and cheapen importation you always notice that 
trade does increase; but | cannot prove that it is 
a consequence of that policy. I have noticed all 
my life that every time the sun rises clear there 
is light shining about us; but | do not know how 
I can prove that the light is the consequence of 
the sun rising. I would like to have that be@ 
lieved; | always have believed it myself; and [ 
would like the Senator from Massachusetts to ad- 
mit if he can, through the exercise of faith, if not 
through the exercise of his reason, that this in- 
crease of trade is the direct and necessary result 
of the treaty itself. 

The repeal of the treaty will destroy that trade, 
It will prevent you, from purchasing these 
$5.0 and from selling that $25,000,000. 

ou had some trade, it is true, before your treaty 
was adopted; but then your duties were lower 
and their duties were lower than they are now. 
Your duties have been very much advanced and 
theirs very much advanced since this treaty wag 
adopted. Strike down the treaty and leave that 
trade to the mercy of your present rates of du- 
ties, and this interchange of commodities must 
stop altogether, Then you have $25,000,000 of 
goods for which you have not this market, and 
they have $15,000,000 of goods which we want 
and which we cannot have. 

That is the first effect of repealing the treaty. 
That is an effect upon the trade of the country 
generally. But it will have an effeet upon the 
agricultural interest which I should deprecate as 
the representative of an agricultural community, 
and which I think we all ought to deprecate; for, 
representing what communities you may, there is 
no onetobe foundany where whose prosperity does 
not depend primarily upon the prosperity of the 
agricultural interest. | have already told you, Mr, 

President, that in the first year after this treaty 
was made we imported from Canada of bread- 
stuffs.alone $10,840,204. In that year we exported 
but $1,599,040. That was a heavy blow to the 
agricultural interests of the United States. That 
was sending abroad for aclean $9,000,000 in value 
of breadstuifs which we produced and which we 
ought to,have consumed at home. But we have 
outlived that. In 1863 we imported from the Can- 
adas but $6,117,890 of breadstuffs, while we ex- 
ported $9,588,390 to the Canadas, and we exported 
to the other provinces $4,948,871, There were 
more than $14,000,000 .of breadstuffs which in 
1863 we exported under the provisions of this 
treaty. 

Mr, GRIMES. Will the Senator yield me the 
floor for a moment? 


Mr. HOWE. Certainly. 
VICE ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 
Mr. GRIMES. Mr. President, the Senate is 


honored by the presence of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of our citizens at this moment, to whom 
every Senator, I presume, desires to pay his re- 
spects; | mean Vice Admiral Farragut, the first 
person holding that high position in the American 
service. I therefore move that the Senate take a 
recess of ten minutes in order that the members 
of the body may have an opportunity of a few 
minutes’ intercourse with that eminent citizen. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and 
Senators were individually introduced to the gal- 
lant sailor and to his chief executive officer, Cap- 
tain Drayton, who accompanied him, who had 
been admitted to the privileged seats of the Senate 
Chamber. 

RECIPROCITY TREATY. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
‘joint resolution (H.R. No. 56) authorizing the 
resident of the United States to give to the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain the. notiee required for 
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the termination of the reciprocity treaty of the 
5th of June, A. D. 1854. 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, to explain this 
great change in our trade with Canada in agricul- 
tural products, it may be necessary to refer to the 
great increase of those products. In 1854, when 
this treaty was made, the whole shipment of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, and flour from the port of 
Chicago was alittle less than 13,000,000 bushels. 
In 1864, the shipment from the same port by lake 
alone was 41,481,625 bushels. To this must be 
added a large amount which has gone forward from 
that port by railway, and sinotlier large amount 
which has gone down the Mississippi river to sup- 
ply our armies. Then it appears thatin the time 
from 1854 to 1864, in those ten years, it is very 
safe to assume that the shipment of these products 
from that port and from all western ports have 
more than quadrupled. 

« We have seen that the first effect of the treaty 
was to bring into our markets a large amount of 
Canadian products. We have seen that the oper- 
ation of the treaty at length is, arising from our 
increased production, to send to Canadian mar- 
kets a large amount of our products. It will be 
remembered, sir, that I have stated our shipments 
of these products in a time of war. For the last 
three years we have been engaged in war, a large 
amountof our labor has been transferred from the 
ranks of producers to the ranks of consumers, and 

et'in 1862 we sent from Chicago over 52,000,000 
bathels. in 1863 over 48,000,000, and in 18640ver 
41,000,000. For nearly one third of the whole 
shipment from Cliicago in 1864, we found a mar- 
ket fora like amount in Canada in 1863. The 
repeal of the treaty closes to us that market. I 
think the representatives of agricultural commu- 
nities ought to hesitate before they shut up that 
market. Ina few yéars at most, we hope this 
war will be ended. Then a million of men will 
once more return to the work of production who 
are nowconsuming. When that shall have hap- 
pened, we can well estimate the effect it will pro- 
duce onour production. Thatit will be immense, 
we know. We shall wanta market then. We 
shall look for a market then. If this treaty is 
allowed to stand, we shall have a market fora 
portion of it. Ifthis treaty is stricken down, that 
market will be closed. Our agricultural popula- 
tion will want to know then why and by whom 
this market was closed against them; and I have 
taken this occasion to be able to say, when that 
inquiry shall be instituted, that it was not done by 
me. 

I do not say that it is the design of those who 
insist upon the repeal of this treaty to close that 
market to our products, but I do say that it was 
the direct effect of the treaty itself to enable the 
manufacturing States to buy their breadstuffs in 
two markets; and I do say thatit will be the direct 
effect of the repeal of the treaty to close one of 
those markets to our productions and to compel 
us to sell our surplus to them exclusively and give 
them a monopoly of thepurchase. As was argued 
in the House of Representatives, bringing in these 
Canadian products reduced the price. That is 
true; and shutting up this Canadian market will 
have the same effect, will still reduce the price. 
I know it would seem to be the interest of the 
manufacturing States to purchase their breadstuffs 
as cheaply as possible; but afterall I am not sure 
tliat that is their highest interest. I am not sure 
that it is not for their interest to furnish to the 
agricultural community « free and a generous 
market. This is very certain, that all we get for 
our produce we shall take to their shops. We 
spend everything we get, and the danger is that 
we shall spend something that wedonot get. That 
has been a little our habit heretofore; we have 
made purchases beyond our ability to pay. 

I am opposed, therefore, to the repeal of this 
treaty , because it will have this discouraging effect 
on the agricultural interests of the country. Iam 
opposed to it for another and a last reason, be- 
cause it degrades and disgraces the country itself. 
Yes, sit, 1 say it degrades and disgraces the coun- 
try itself. Here is Canada, here are these prov- 
inces, eg next-door neighbors, comprisin 
about three and a hajf million people scatter 
along over that territory, stretching from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, who have been until withina 
few years the shopkeepers for the fur-trading in- 
terest. They challenge you to free and open com- 
petition; you, the American people, thirty mil- 
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lion as you were a few years ago, and will be | 
again in a few months, I trust. If your country | 
is as capable as theirs you ought to accept the 
challenge. I know it is not a free competition of 
all their industry with yours. Someof yourcom- 
modities are excluded from their markets, to be | 
sure; some commodities upon which a large 
amount of industry is employed; but if that be | 
the fault you find with this treaty they invite you | 
to remodel it; they express a willingness to en- 
large it. The Canadian minister himself told you | 
two years ago that instead of recommending its | 
repeal he would rather “ unite with the Committee 
on Commerce,”’ representing to the committee of 
our House of Representatives, ‘‘and especially | 
with the chamber of commerce of St. Paul, in seek- 
ing to find means for the development of the in- 
ternational treaty, and entering upon the subject 
with a mutual desire to extend the number of arti- 
cles for free admission,’’ and he adds: 

“The undersigned feels every confidence that much 
greater scope could be given to the treaty without compro- 
inising on the one hand the revenue interests of the United 
States, or on the other the just claims to an equality in the 


Canadian market which belongs both of right and duty to 
Great Britain.” » 


Here isthe offer to extend the number of articles 


} 
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embraced in the treaty, to make it more clearly 
and more dindanlvoeeite a reciprocity treaty than | 
it is, and how do you meet that challenge? You 
are advised to decline it. They challenge you, 
as | say, to free and open competition, and you | 
are advised to skulk behind the protection of re- | 
strictive duties and taxes. Why, sir, without 
these restrictions production will find its level just 
as surely as water. If your soil produces the most 
generously, you will have an excess. If theirs 
13s the most capable, they will have an excess. If | 
theirs is the most capable, you will be their pur- 
chasers; if yours is the most capable, they will 
be your purchasers. I believe in the capabilities | 
of our own soil, and of our own country, and of | 
our own industry, I am willing to put itin com- | 
petition with Canadian soil and Canadian industry 
atany time. If they have got the best country, 
and can develop it, it is just as free to me as to 
them, and I want to gothere. At present I do | 
not believe it. At present do not like to see this 
challenge declined. I think it becomes us to meet | 
it, to accept it, toengage init. I believe that our 
honor demands it, and I think I know that our 
interests demand it. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I do not pro- 

ose to argue the question which is before the 
Senate; that has been done largely and exhaust- 
ively; but I find myself in a predicament where | 
I shall act, so to speak, under some restraint. 
This question in my State is not an open ques- | 
tion. It is, so far as the people of Maine are | 
concerned, res adjudicata. his treaty has been | 
adjudged for many years to have been utterly 
against the interests of my State, with one or two 
exceptions; and I think that this judgment of my 
State has become so general in most of the States, | 
particularly of New England, that I doubt much 
whether it is an open question anywhere in that 
region of the country. This conclusion does not 
depend, as has been suggested, upon a caprice or 








a whim or a passion or any sudden impulse; it is | 
the result of experience and judgment. It is the 
experience of the people of my State that the 
whole course of dealing between the Canadas and 
the United States under this treaty has been un- 
favorable to the general interests of the people of 
New England, and I think I may say of the peo- 
ple of the States generally, 

Therefore, sir, L Deane asia a question of | 
this kind with very great deference under any cir- 
cumstances; but | am happy to say that my own 
judgment runs in harmony with what I under- 
stand to be the general judgment of the people of 
my State, and the people of the several States. I 
believe, sir, that in the main it will be found, 
whatever may be said in favor of the treaty, that 
the principle on which it was started, that of re- 
ciprocity, has been sacrificed and does not hold 
good to-day’; and for this reason alone, if there 
were no other, it is proper to give this notice, 

Then there is a very significant fact which has 
been stated by the honorable Senator from Ohio, 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, (Mr, 
Saerman.} It seems by our peculiar cireum- 
stances to have been rendered absolutely neces- 
sary by the emerson of public affairs to lay an 
internal revenue, and this treaty interferes with | 








that and this renders its termination almost abso- 
lutely necessary. This is an additional reason to 
my mind why the notice shbuld be given. 

Some objections to this course have been urged, 
one very plausible, and I need not say very plaus- 
ibly urged, by the Senator from New Hampshire, 

a Ha e,] that the general scope and tendency 
of this treaty was favorable to the development of 
liberal ideas between that country and ours, and 
that we ought tocherish good neighborhood, and 
that we ought to cherish those enlarged princi- 
ples which encourage commerce, trade, good 
neighborhood, and friendship. I agree to all that, 
but do we propose anything to the contrary by 
our action here? 

lt is said that this resolution is started upon a 
sudden impulse, and that it will be taken to be 
inimical and unfriendly to the provinces. By no 
means, sir, Allow me to remind Senators that 
the treaty itself provides for precisely what we 
propose. The treaty-making power when it en- 
tered upon this compact understood that in the 

ractical operation of this treaty, very likely dur- 


|| Ing the ten years upon which we were to enter, 


experience would show the necessity of revision; 
and therefore it provided for giving this notice, 
and the very fact that it provided for t shows 
that the parties having a wise forecast saw that, 
as this was but an experiment, and with the in- 


|| formation they had they could only make an fv. 


proximate regulation for the future, it would 


'| well to provide, and they did provide, that if at 
| any time during those ten years either party found 


that its practical operation was injurious, itshould 
be the right, and will any Senator say it would 
not clearly be the duty, of such party to give the 
notice to that end? Kot in a spirit of hostility, 


'| not in a spirit of passion, but upon the general 


judgment that the treaty has ceased to be recip- 
rocal. That is the point. Upon the general as- 
certainment of the fact that the treaty has ceastd 
to be reciprocal, then comes the right, and, as I 
submit, the duty of the Government of the United 
States to give the notice, not as my honorable 
friend from Wisconsin, [Mr. Hews,]} supposes, 
for the total abrogation of amicable relations be- 
tween Great Britain and this country, not-in a, 
spirit of hostility, but in a spirit of liberality, in’, 
a spirit of amity and friendship, to the end that 
we may have a better understanding, and to the 
end that this great treaty may fulfill its destiny oY 
beivg put in harmony by suitable provisions wit 
its grand object, that of reciprocity. 

Without undertaking to elaborate the matter 


'| or to argue it, I content myself with a simple state- 
'| ment of the attitude in which I find myself on the 


general judgment of my own State, and the gen- 
eral facts which | think in this country have be- 
come historical in regard to this question. There 


| are, however, one or two points, to which per- 


haps I may be allowed to advert, as they are pes 
culiar to the interests of my own State, and aa 
they were adverted to by the honorable Senator 
from New Hampshire. The first ofthese is the 
fishing interest, Itis very true that on that ques- 
tion I feel very deep solicitude; | am very tene 


|| der of that whole interest, and | would be crn 
c 


slow to take any measure. here orelsewhere whi 
would detrimentally affect that. interest. 1 am 
very free to confess that, to some extent, this 
treaty is favorable to the fishing interests which 
are somewhat peculiar to New England. It is 
favorable to them to this extent, that it did pro- 
vide a larger field for the operations of our fish- 
ermen. The controverted matter as:to where our 
fishermen had a right to cast their nets, where 
the point within three leagues of the shore began, 
and where it ended, was settled by this treaty, 
and our fishermen, gained some additional advan~- 
tages, I believe by way of curing their fish in 
some of the ports and on some of the shores and 
coasts of the pravinces,; But as an offset to all 
that, we allowed to come in free of duty all the 
fish caught by British subjects; so that when the’ 
balance is struck, my information and belief is 
that the benefits which American fishermen are 
supposed to have derived from this treaty are very’ | 
small and partial, and I entirely concur with the 
view expressed by my colleague the other day, 
that so faras the fishing interests are concerned 
they will not be greatly prejudiced by an absolute 
recision of this treaty. But I will not.argue.the 
question of giving the notice on that ground. I 
go upon the assumption that if this treatyjbe what 
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its friends claim for it in its general features, it || 
will in the end, this notice having first been given, | 
be subjected to revision, and having these defects 
cured, the treaty will be left to us. 

There is another poimt in which my State is 
beneficially affected by this treaty, by the recip- 
rocal relations which are supposed to have been 
established between the two countries, and that 
js in regard to the transportation over the Atlan- || 
tic and St. Lawrence and Great Western rail- 
way. I can see in a certain contingency, if this | 
treaty shall be disrupted, finally and absolutely, 
and no other take its place, that possibly that 
interest which is peculiar to a section of my State 
might suffer detriment; but I do not anucipate | 
eny such thing. I anticipate a revision, and 
even if there should not be a revision I think 1 
ean see a compensation, because this great Cana- 
dian railway rests upon the Atiantic at Portland, 
one of its termini, and the other reaches into the | 
West; and therefore it will always be a necessity, 


J submit, of this railway to give all the facilities || 


for the transportation of the products of the West 
which may be demanded by the interests of the 
East. Hence, with a due regard to these partic- 
ular interests of my State, which I think are 
favored vy this treaty, looking to the general | 
charactor of the treaty and its general operation | 
upon my own State and the rest of the New Eng- 
land States, and upon all the States that are in- 
timately connected with it, | am very clear in my 
judgment that the notice ought to be given, and | 
that the best interests of the country require that 
the treaty should be revised. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, 1 do not 
wish to make any extended remarks upon this 
subject, nor should | have opened my lips upon 
it, perhaps, but for an allusion that has been made | 
in the course of the debate to the board of trade | 
in my city, Detroit. That board of trade does 
not represent the State of Michigan, or the inter- | 
ests of the State of Michigan. The gentlemen | 
composing it are engaged mostly in the forward. | 
ing and commission business and the receipt of 
produce. It is undoubtedly for the interest of | 
many of those gentlemen to continue this inter- | 
course with Canada, and the reception of Cana- 
dian produce, but, sir, the people of the State of 
Michigan have no such interest. The people of 
Michigan are engaged in agriculture, in mining, 
in lumbering, and in fishing; and every one of 
these interests is directly injured by the continu- 
ance of this treaty. The citizens of Michigan are 
largely taxed for the supportof this Government; 
taxed directly and indirectly; taxed upon their 
income, and upon their products, and upon their 
consumption; taxed in every way; while the in- 
habitants of Canada raise precisely the same ar- 
ticles, are engaged in the same business, and send 
their products here to compete with ours, with- 
out contributing one dollar to the support of this 
Government. In my humble judgment the hon- 
orable and distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Cortamer] was right when he said that the | 
object, end, and aim of this treaty in its inception 
and adoption was to give the people of Canada 
the full benefit of the American market without 
taxation, in order to prevent them from carrying 
out the scheme which was then almost generally | 
advocated in Canada, of annexation to the United 
States. From the date of the adoption of the | 
treaty until to-day that feeling, that desire for | 
annexation and incorporation with the United | 
States has grown ‘* small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less,’ until it has become extinct; and the 
great mass of the people of Canada are to-day in | 
sympathy with the rebellion against this Govern- | 
ment. 

If, instead of a treaty of reciprocity, this treaty | 
had been called a treaty to encourage emigration 
from the United States into Canada; a treaty to | 
encourage production in Canada instead of in the | 
United States, it would have been more justly | 
named, As was remarked by the Senator from | 
Vermont, we have been prevented from levying | 
a revenue tax on the lumber interest, which 1s an | 
enormous interest in this country, on account of | 
the treaty. I have no doubt that to-day we should | 
be in the receipt of at least $5,000,000 annual | 
revenue from a tax on the lumber interest, which | 
can as well afford to pay it as any other business, 
and we could impose the tax but for the treaty. 
Canadian lamber, as is well known, comes in di- 
reet competition with the productions of our own 











mills, from one end of our border to the other, 
and more particularly is it injurious in its effect 


| on the State of Michigan, which is perhaps more 


largely engaged in the lumber interest than any 
other State in the Union. 

The figures which some Senators have pre- 
sented to us from the Canadian tables in regard 
to reciprocity are false and fallacious in point of 
fact. Canada really receives very few of the prod- 
ucts of our soil. It is true they pass through 
Canada; there are lines of propellers established 
between Chicago and the Canadian ports; but we 
merely use the Canadian railroads as a means of 
transportation. If the treaty be abrogated, I do 
not believe it will affect that competition, for these 
products can just as well be sent through Canada 
under seal or under bond as to be as at present 
shipped directly to Canada. 

There is another assumption that in case of the 
abrogation of the treaty the Canadians will puta 
prohibitory rate of tolls on their lines of trans- 
portation. Far from it, for those railroads are to- 
day supported by the traffic of the United States, 
by passengers and by freight from the United 





States and to the United States.. As I said be- | 


fore, the figures of the exports of froduce to Can- 
ada are fallacious. They merely represent our 
products exported to Canada and transported 


| through Canada and landed at Portland in Maine, 


and at other points which are the termini of the 
through railroads. They do not affect our mar- 
ket in the slightest degree. 

As was well said by the Senator from Ver- 
mont, this treaty opened the markets of thirty- 
two million people to every product of Canada, 
and in exchange there is comparatively nothing 
that we have to export which Canada takes free. 
Our manufactures are taxed on entering their 
ports, as are all other manufactures. We receive 
their corn, their wheat, their wool, their lumber, 
their minerals, almost every product, free of duty, 
and they require none of these articles from us ip 
return, They receive some few of our manufac 
tures and tax them as they see fit. 

I have not prepared a speech on this subject, 
but living upon the frontier and having had busi- 
ness connections and relations with Canada for 
the last thirty years, the whole matter is familiar 
to me. My recollection is, that when the reci- 
procity treaty, falsely so called, was adopted, 
Canada had a uniform tariff of twelve per cent. 
on our manufactures and on the manufactures ef 
Great Britain. That tariff has gone on increas- 


| ing and increasing until, as 1 am informed, the du- 


ties levied on many of our most important exports 
to Canada are now doubled and trebled in amount. 
I have not the figures before me, butI have seena 


| statement within a few days that the amount of 


our imports from Canada subject toduty is very 
small, only three per cent. of the whole amount 
of our imports, while our exports to Canada are 
some forty-seven per cent, 

I was in hopes that this resolution would have 
passed without a dissenting voice. I am sur- 
prised that any Senator from an agricultural ora 
lumber-producing State should stand up here and 


advocate the continuance of the treaty. It is in 


direct hostility to the interests of every constitu- 
ent that I have in the State of Michigan, except 
the few men in the Board of Trade in the city of 
Detroit, who are engaged in receiving and for- 
warding Canadian produce; and I believe that 
the constituents of the Senator from Wisconsin 
are more injuriously affected by the continuance 
of this treaty than by almost any other commer- 
cial arrangement existing in the United States to- 
day. The constituents of that Senator are taxed, 
and largely taxed, upon everything that they con- 
sume; and yet every product of theirs, of the 
plow, of the anvil, of the mill, and of the mine, 
is brought in direct competition with untaxed 
products of Canada of the same description. We 
receive the whole excess of Canadian agricultural 
products in competition with our own, and in re- 
turn what do we give them? The Senator says 
they receive the same articles. It is teue they re- 
ceive them for transportation, but for no other 
purpose. His figures will not stand the test. If 
he will look at the exports from Chicago, one 
third of which he says goes to Canada, he will 
find that not one tenth of that one third stops in 
Canada longer than is necessary to transport it 
to Portland, or to Niagara Falls, or to Buffalo. 
As | said before, | was in hopes that there 
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would not be a dissenting voice, but that this 
resolution would pass unanimously. As was said 
by the honorable Senator from Ohio, a very large 
amount of tobacco is exported to Canada in the 
leaf, there manufactured, and smuggled across the 
lines. A much larger amount of corn is exported 
from Illinois to Canada, there manufactured into 
whisky, and then smuggled across, defrauding 
our revenue in that respect. * 

I have in my possession a large number of fig- 
ures and a large mass of material on this subject. 
I have given a great deal of attention to the treaty 
from the time of its first adoption. | was opposed 
to it when it was adopted. I have been opposed 
to itever since. I have thought it worked inju- 
riously from that hour to this. I think so now; 
and I hope that at the very first hour when we 
can by the terms of the treaty give notice to Great 
Britain of its abrogation that notice will be given, 

Mr. FOOT. Mr. President, I do notrise with 
any purpose of protracting this debate, or of en- 
gaging in the discussion of the question before us 
atany length, but simply to venture a general re- 
mark or two on the subject. In fact, I had not 
supposed that the proposition now before the Sen- 
ate would be at all likely to elicit any consider- 
able degree of discussion. I could see no occasion 
for protracted debate upon a question on which 
we seemed to be pretty nearly all agreed; and [ 
could see no occasion for long debate upon a prop- 
osition in respect to the policy or expediency of 
which it can hardly be said that there is a divided 
opinion either in Congress or in the country; cer- 
tainly there is not among the people for whom I 
am authorized here to speak. 

I believe it to be very generally conceded that 
while this reciprocity treaty, so denominated, has 
proved highly beneficial to the interests of the 
people of the British provinces, and has contrib- 
uted very largely to their interest and prosperity, 
it has at the same time proved injurious and preju- 
dicial to the interest and prosperity of the people 
of the American States. The very title of the 
treaty itself isa misnomer. There is nothing re- 
ciprocal about it; there is nothing reciprocal in 
its operation; it produces no reciprocity of ben- 
efits between the two Governments. It is bene- 
ficial to one only of the contracting parties and 
injurious to the other. Suchare the practical re- 
sults of its operation. This, at all events, is the 
prevailing if not quite the unanimous opinion of 
the American people, who now after an experi- 
ence of its effects for ten years demand as with 
one voice the abrogation of a contract which they 
regard as partial, unjust, inequitable, and one- 
sided, as soon as it can be done through the forms 
prescribed in the treaty itself. 

This demand, Mr. President, is made not in 
any spiritof resentment or retaliation toward the 
people of Canada on account of any imputed in- 
jury or wrong they have done us. It is not de- 
manded because we regard it as beneficial to the 
people of Canada, but because we regard it as 
prejudicial to our own people in the States. 

I take leave here to make another general re- 
mark or statement in this connection. When this 
treaty was before this body for consideration, now 
nearly eleven years ago—and there are but three 
or four of us here now who were here at that 
time—I voted against its ratification. I feel my- 
self entirely at liberty to say this much in refer- 
ence to my own action upon this measure, after 
this lapse of time, without incurring the imputa- 
tion of transcending any rule of parliamentary 
decorum or propriety, or of violating any injunc- 
tion of secrecy upon our proceedings in executive 
session. I voted against the mtiheution of this 
treaty more than ten years ago. 1 have seen no 
occasion to change the opinion I then entertained 
of the character of the treaty, the partial, inequi- 
table, one-sided character of the treaty in its op- 
eration. The results of its practical operation, 
therefore, have notdisappointed my expectations; 
and in voting now, as t Shall vote, for the propo- 
sition to give the requisite notice for its termina- 
tion, I vote in accordance with the opinion | have 
always entertained of its character, as well as in 
obedience to the clear popular sentiment of the 
country unmistakably expressed, and in obedi- 
ence to what I regard as the’manifest interest of 
our own people. If, however, at any time here- 
after when peace shall have been restored to our 
country, as all the signs of the time, Iam happy to 
believe, indicate that it soon will be, another treaty 
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of trade and commerce between these parties, the 
British provinces and the American States, shall 
be negotiated; a treaty which shall be really re- 
ciprocal in its character and operation between 
the parties; a treaty which shall be just and équi- 
table to both contracting parties, | doubt not it 
will receive the favorable consideration of this 
body, provided the political relations between the 
two countries at the time shall be of a satisfactory 
nature, as | doubt not and trust they will be. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, gentlemen on this 
floor who advocate the abrogation of this treaty 
are not unmindful of the effect of calling by bad 
names a thing that we desire to kill and put out 
of the way, and the reverse, of applying good 
names to what we want to favor. I remember 
thatin 1844 and 1845, when we proposed to steal 
a large province from Mexico, the friends of the 
measure called it ‘the reannexation of Texas;’’ 
all the speeches that were made to encourage that 
measure called it simply a proposition to reannex 
Texas. Well, sir, it was reannexed, and we are 
reaping to-day a little of the fruits of the policy of 
thatreannexation. Iremember, too, in 1846there 
was a modification of the tariff law. Some gen- 
tlemen who were prominent in position then, and 
ambitious for the future, mounted thathobby, and 
they denominated the tariff which they wanted to 
repeal ** the black tariff,’’ and the Halls of Con- 
gress resounded with denunciations of * the black 
tariff.”? It had its effect; ‘‘ the black tariff’? went 
down because the blacks were not popular at that 
time. ([Laughter.] Those who applied the ap- 
pemaren to it knew the fact very well, and ‘* the 
rlack tariff’’ died of this color-phobia. [Laugh- 
ter.] 


Then my friend from Massachusetts {Mr. Wit- 
son] reminds me—and I was coming to that—that 
a new party arose in this country who knew not 
the Joseph of American slavery. They called 
themselves the Republican party, but this word 
**black’’ had been so successfully used in killing 
the tariff of 1846 that it was thought its vitality 
had not quite gone, and its opponents put it on 
the Republican party and called it ‘*the Black 
Republican party.’” The Republican party out- 
lived that; it did not prove so fatal to them as it 
did to the tariff. They survived. 

Now, sir, here is this reciprocity treaty; and 
when 1 express the opinion which bdo in regard 
to it, it gives me pain to think that I am obliged 
to differ so widely from gentlemen whom I respect 
so highly. What are the disastrous effects that 
have resulted from this treaty? If you ask any- 
body he will have to tell you very much what the 
South Carolina man said about the tariff: ** You 
cannot put your hand on anything particular, but 
it is the general result of the whole system, low- 
ering the price of everything that we have to sell 
and raising that of everything we have to buy.”’ 
it is styled * the so-called reciprocity treaty.”’ I 
do not know that any alias has been applied to it; 
but gentlemen will not permit it to be called ‘* the 
reciprocity treaty,’’ but speak of it as ‘* the so- 
called reciprocity treaty.” 

l know very well, or at least 1 am convinced 
in my own mind, and that is just as well as if I 
knew it, (laughter,] that while itis impossible to 
apply the rules of political economists about the 
balance of trade to the commerce of a country, 
because there will always be very great excep- 
tions, yet I think that the writers on political 
economy everywhere agree in this general prop- 
osition, though there may be, and undoubtedly 
are, exceptions, that a commerce where the ex- 
ports slightly exceed the imports in the wholeas 
a general fact is profitable to that country which 
has the excess of exports. Now, applying that 
general rule, I ask the attention of the Senate to 
a remark made in a report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury ina note of the operations of this treaty, 
which it seems to me is the best argument that 
can be made forit. 1 read from a note to the 29th 
eret a document entitled ‘Statistics of the 

oreign and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States,”’ &c., communicated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury March 12, 1863, and just printed: 

“The reciprocity treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, concluded Sth of June, 1854, went into op- 
eration in the trade with Canada, October 18, 1854; with 
New Brunswick, November 11, 1854; with Prince Edward’s 
Island, November 17, 1854; with Newfoundland, Novem- 


ber 14, 1855; and with regard to fish from all the provinces, 
On the Ilth of September, 1854. 


“The aggregate exports (inclusive of specie and foreign 
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| mérchandise) to Canadaand the other British North Ameri- | 


can possessions for the three years 1852-53-54, amounting 
to $48,216,518, exceeding the aggregate imports 113.4 per 
cent. The aggregate exports of the five years from the 30th 
of June, 1854, (which period covered the first four and 
a half years of the operation of the reciprocity treaty,) 


| amounted to §132,903,752, exceeding the imports of the 
same period 41.3 percent. The aggregate imports of the || 
| two years, 1860 and 1861, immediately preceding the re- 


bellion, amounted to $48,914,314, exceeding the exports 
3.2 percent. In the year 1862, the first full fiseal year of 
the rebellion, the exports, amounting to $21,079,115, ex- 
eceding the imports 9.2 per cent. ; and in the year ending 
June 30, 1863, the exports ($31,281,030) exceeded the im- 


‘Tn the trade with the British North American posses- 
sions other than Canada, in the year 1851, the exports 
amounted to $40,085,783, the imports to $1,736,651. This 
commerce had gradually grown to double these amounts 
in 1860; the exports and imports holding about the same 
ratio, say the former about double the value of the latter. 
In the year 1863 the exports were $10,998,505, the imports 
$5,207,424. The Canada trade of 1851 amounted to §12,- 
825,611, of which the exports were 6L.5 per cent. In 1860 
the total trade was $32,940,787, of which the exports were 
43 per cent.; in 1863 the total trade rose to $39,096 365, of 
which the exports were 52 percent. In 1856, the year of 
the greatest trade with Canada previous to 1863, the total 
was $38,371,438, of which the exports were 54 per cent.” 


Showing that the trade between this country 
and Canada, taking the general facts, comes up 
to the rule laid down by all politico-economical 
writers for a prosperous commerce of a country. 
It has been increasing, and the exports slightly 
exceed the imports. That is the state of the trade. | 
I do not deny that you may point out here and 
there a fact or anarticle which goes to raise a dif- 
ferent impression; but I believe upon the whole itis 


| beneficial to the country, and to the whole country, | 
| because itis creating a market for our productions. 


I appreciate entirely the convictions of the Sen- | 
ators from Vermont. I have nodoubt that in the 
opinions which they have expressed they repre- 
sent the convictions of their constituents; but I | 
do not think that charity, not to say candor, 
compels one to assent to the proposition that al- 
though these views are honestly entertained they 
are either wise or judicious, because they, like all 
other men, may be mistaken. I may be mistaken. 

The Senator from Michigan says that the board 
of trade of Detroit do not understand their inter- 
ests 


Mr. CHANDLER. Do not represent the State 
of Michigan. 


Mr. HALE. It is true that the board of trade 
is not entitled to be heard on this floor as the rep- 
resentatives of the State of Michigan; but I take 
it that in all that relates to the interests of trade 
in the great city of Detroit, much the largest city 
in the State of Michigan, and the city that has 
had among all its other honors not only that of | 
sending two Senators to this Chamber, but of | 
being the residence of the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency for some time [laughter}]—that 
Board of ‘Trade understand the interests of com- 





merce in their locality, The board of trade of || 


Detroit, as | understand, are explicit in the ex- 


pression of their opinion in favor of the treaty, || 
and they represent the aggregated opinion of the || 


commercial men of Detroit, saving and excepting | 
always the honorable Senator from Michigan; | 
and since he has withdrawn from the active pur- 
suits of commercial life and given his attention so 
exclusively to the great interests of the nation 
and of the world and of mankind in general and 
the conduct of the war in particular, enn 
it would not be surprising if he, being so engrosse 

in these late pursuits, should have lost a little of | 
that keen acumen which used to make him so 
successful a merchant; and it would not be strange 
if, while he has gone into these more enlarged 
spheres of action, some younger men, attending 
to smaller things, have come forward and are quite 
as competent to speak of the commercial interests 
of the State of Michigan as the honorable Sena- 
tor at this time is, although he might have been 
more 60 some time since. 

But the honorable Senator is mistaken in some 
of the facts which he has undertaken to give to 
the Senate. I know he entertains the opinions 
which he has expressed, because he has stated the 
same thing to me in private conversation. He has 
an idea that the legislation of Canada in relation 
to the tariff imposed upon our articles of export 
to that country has been to increase the duties 
since the treaty was formed. The Senator was 
not in when I made the few remarks which I did 
in my poor way yesterday; he did not listen to | 
the figures which i read from the Secretary of the | 
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| Treasury, wherein it is shown conclusively that 
| the Canadian tariff upon the imported duty-pay- 
| Ing articles has not varied three per cent. from 

1850 to the present time, and that at this time, 
| the difference is only about one half of one per 

cent., the average in 1850 having been 18.43 per 
 cent., and being now nineteen per cent.; and in- 
stead of there being a tariff of forty-seven per 
cent,, it never was up as high as twenty-two per 
cent.—not half what the honorable Senator thinks 
ithas been. ‘These are figures, not furnished by 
Canada, but by our own Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does not that average 
include the free list? 

Mr. HALE. No, this is the average of the 
duty-paying articles. If the Senator will inform 
himself on the subject, and not trust to informa- 
tion from such second-hand sources as he has, 
but will go back to the fountain, he will find that 
he is mistaken and that I am correct. 

Sir, Great Britain and these colonies are ready 
to receive us in the spirit of reciprocity, and they 
tell us that if this treaty is not reciprocal, thoy 
want to make it so, they want to enlarge it. 

Mr. COLLAMER. They say a want to 
enlarge it rather than to have it ended. If it is 
ended we can then make a good one, if we make 
any. 

Mr. HALE. Now I would ask the honorable 
Senator from Vermont,and no man has more re- 
spect for his judgment than I have, does he think 
that if it is desired by this country ever to have 
| areciprocity treaty with these provinces, the way 
to do it is in this manner, to abrogate and destroy 
the existing treaty ? 

Mr. COLLAMER. Will the gentleman hear 
| my answer now? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I observe that it is pro- 
posed by the chamber of commerce of Mil- 
waukee,and, | believe, of Detroit, and the honor- 
| able Senator from New Hampshire seems to have 
the same view, to continue this treaty until it can 
| be modified, with a view to making modifications 
and making it better. It does not seem to me 
that thatis the partof wisdom. I may be obtuse 
about it; but I think that when they have a treaty 
altogether beneficial to them, and we want to 
make another, if you please, more beneficial to 
ourselves, the way to getit is not to keep in force 
that which is beneficial to them. What induce- 
| ment have they to make any other treaty while 
you are willing to let this stand?) The proposi- 
| tionis tomake a better treaty,and to make stout 
| of the old one, and to let the old one stand as 
good when it is not good. It really reminds me 
of the Irish grand jury who decided that there 
was not a sufficient jail in their county, and that 
there should be a new one, and that it should be 
built out of the materials of the old jail, and that 
| the old jail should be kept good for prisoners 
until the new one was finished. [Laughter.] 
That is just the proposition, to make a new treaty 
beneficial to us, to make it outof the old one, and 
to keep the old one good (which isnot good now) 
until a new one can be made. 1 cannot see the 





|| wisdom of that course of proceedings. 
| Mr. HALE. Iam obliged to the honorable 


Senator, because he has not only answered the 
question, but told a good story,and in answering 
the inquiry he has done what a great many inge- 
nious advocates and learned lawyers frequently 
| do, and that is, beg the whole question to begin 
with. He has assumed that this treaty is favor- 


able entirely to one side and unfavorable to the 
other, 


Mr. COLLAMER. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. I understood him to say yesterday that 
he agreed that the treaty onght to be mended. 
Then it is not good; but now he says it ought to 
be kept until itis mended. My idea is that it 
ought to be ended because it is not good. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator entirely misunder- 
stood me if he understood me to say any such 
thing. I do not believe that it wants mending. I 
do not know but that it does; but because a thing 
wants mending, it does not follow as a natural 
consequence that the whole thing is bad, for | have 
seen the honorable Senator from Vermont intro- 
duce bills into the Senate again and again, and 
absolutely consent to amendments to his own bills. 
Why does he amend his bill? Why does he not 
kill the whole thing at once ifitis bad? That is 
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his argument. It is not a fair argument. The 
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fact is that J said this treaty might want amend- | 


ment; buteven if I were to go so far as to say that 


1 conceded that, it would be far from justifying | 


the comment made upon that position by the hon- 
orable Senator from Vermont. 








documents and references relative to this great in- 
ternational work to unite the provinces with the 


| States by this internal railroad. 


But, sir, I say | 


that in the answer which he gives to the question | 
J put, he assumes the thing in controversy. | be- | 


lieve that this treaty has been wise and salutary, 
and highly beneficial to this country. I believe 
that under its beneficent operation a commercial 
intercourse from one million to forty millions has 
grown up, and that the conditions which the 
writers on political economy give to a prosperous 
commerce apply to our trade with Canada under 
this treaty, namely, that the exports slightly 
exceed the imports, and they are constantly in- 
creasing. 


Mr. President, we may justas well take notice of | 


things as they existas to undertake to acton a state 


of things that we hope may exist. There is great | 


excitement and there is ill-blood between this 
‘country and Canada and the provinces to-day. I 
do not say a thing here of which any gentleman is 
ignorant. Weallknowit. Isay nothing about 
the origin or foundation of that feeling. I believe 
that on our part it is well founded, that we have 
cause of complaint against them; but I believe, 
and I think I have reason to know, that the Cana- 
dian government at this time are making strenu- 
ous, great, energetic, and unprecedented efforts 
to maintain good the national faith, preserve neu- 
trality, and restore friendly feeling and keep up 
kindly relations between the two countries, and I 
believe that if we owe anything to the interests 
of humanity, anything to the interests of Chris- 
tianity, which should govern the intercourse of 
nations, it is incumbent on us as a part of wis- 
dom as well as duty that we strengthen the hands 
of our friends in that country, that we do noth- 
ing by which we shall lessen the influence which 
they have over the ignorant and the base and the 
wicked, But, sir, you repeal this treaty, declare 
that itis abrogated at once, and what do you do? 
You putan argument into the mouths of evil-dis- 
posed men in Canada, of those who are trying to 
stir up and excite bad feelings between the two 
countries; you give to them a blow with which 
they will strike down the influence of our friends 
who are doing what they can to put their gov- 
ernment and country right. I think that such 
a blow at this time will have immense effect, and 
effect for evil and evil only. 

- If itis determined that this treaty is to be abro- 
gated, | would prefer to postpone the matter until 
the next session of Congress. The notice will be 
ip abundantseason then. If you postpone it until 
the next session of Congress, the treaty will be 
abrogated then justas soon as if you pass the res- 
alution now. While this state of things exists, 
why do you make haste to show to the people of 
Canada that you grab greedily at this opportunity 
of striking this blow at them? If your purposes 
are what they should be, and what I do not doubt 
they are, purposes that consist with the good of 
the nation and the best interests of the country, 
why not postpone the measure for twelve months? 
You can then do everything that you ean do now. 
But if you strike this treaty out of existence to- 
day, 1 greatly doubt whether you will ever see 
another eaty or anything like it with the Cana- 
dian promianee. 

iat is going on there now? Efforts are be- 

ing made, and | believe it is generally considered 
that they will be successfully made, to consoli- 
date the four eastern provinces with Canada, and 
possibly all the other possessions in British North 
America into one federal government, and when 
that is done they will be a power upon this con- 
tinent, In the State of Maine at the present mo- 
ment, there are great efforts being made to con- 
nect the United States (and I think the aid of this 
General Government has been invoked in behalf 
of the measure) by means of a railroad with Hal- 
ifax, in Nova Scotia. . It is looked upon as agreat 
national work, commending itself, I think, to the 
jucgment of the Senators from the State of Maine, 
and everybody who wishes well to her interests. 
Last summer I had the honor of making an.ex- 
cursion down the coast of Maine, with a commit- 
tee of the two Houses of Congress, and we had 
gentiemen from the State of Maine not connected 
ith the congressional committee on board, and 

y entertained us constantly with maps and 
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Abrogate this treaty to-day, and you just as 
effectually kill that railroad as would be done if 
an earthquake was to sink the interval between 
the two countries; the railroad dies, and it dies by 
our own hands. 

Besides, sir, what else are they doing? There 
are great, gigantic efforts being made in the prov- 
inces to unite the commercial cities of the coast, 
Halifax, New Brunswick, and St. John, by an 
internal railroad outside of the United States, with 
the great national trunk railroad running from 
Quebec and Montreal to the West. By abro- 
gating this treaty at this time, you destroy the 
road in which we have an interest, you destroy 
the hopes of this international communication, 
and you give an impetus, and a great impetus, to 
the other road which willexclude us entirely from 
its benefits. 

Mr. President, there are a great many reasons 
why if this resolution should be passed it should 
not be passed now. There can be nothing gained 
by passing it at this session over next session, 
except the manifestation of what the Canadians 


| will regard as a hostile feeling. There can be 
| nothing else. There can be no good resulting 


from it. I willmake one more effort, a slight one, 
perhaps it will be futile, for I see that the feeling 
of this body is all one way, and I regret it because 
I think it is wrong; I think the impulse is wrong; 
I think it comes from wrong motives that subtly, 


| and I donot know how, have crept into the minds 


of Senators. I am disposed to ask, if the Senate 


| will excuse me for a Latin quotation, Tantene 


animis calestibus ire ? 
It astonishes me, sir. The motion] now make 
—and it is the last effort I shall make beside 


| such an effort as is made by the magic influence 


ofa vote—is that this joint resolution be committed 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CHANDLER, Ialways listen with great 
aes to the very distinguished Senator from 


|New Hampshire. I receive lectures from him 


always with pleasure, and particularly upon finan- 
cial and commercial affairs. His long study of 
commercial relations and financial facts and the 
business interests not only of this nation but of 
the nations of the earth, have entitled him to 
deliver lectures, and I listen to them, as 1 said, 
with great pleasure, and I trust with great profit. 
I have been specially, particularly interested in 
this morning’s lecture. There has been a clear- 
ness in his presentation of commercial facts and 
of business figures that is rarely witnessed upon 
this floor, and I thank the Senator from the bot- 
tom of my heart not only for having lectured me 
personally, but for having enlightened the Senate 
upon subjects upon which they have been pre- 
sumed to be perhaps somewhat unenlightened, to 
wit, our foreign relations. I thought the Senator 
from Massachusetts made a very clear and lucid 
and full exposition of those relations; but I had 
not listened to the Senator from New Hampshire 
when I came to that conclusion. 

The Senator from New Hampshire says that 
the board of trade of the city of Detroit, being 
at present engaged in business, being at present 
observant of the commercial relations, are better 
prepared to decide what are the interests of the 
State of Michigan than is the Senator from Michi- 
gan, That may all be so. 1 stated what I be- 
lieved to he true, that the individuals of the board 
of trade were like all other individuals, they un- 
derstand their own individual interests,and they 
are working for those interests, and those in- 
terests are to continue the receipt of Canadian 
produce without regard to the effect that receipt 
may have upon the producing interests of the 
State of Michigan. I believe that to be the case 
now, and I notonly believe, but I know, that they 
do not represent the interests of the whole State 
of Michigan, nor of any considerable portion of 
it; they simply represent their own. 

One thing more with rd'to the duties upon 
our exports to Canada... The Senator says the 
duties have not been raised one and a half per cent. 
I did not state that they had been. His statement 
refers to the duties on all our exports which are 
imported into Canada. I said that the duties on 
certain of our exports had been raised. Idonot 
say that the duties on all our exports had been 
raised, but on those things which we manufacture 
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and in which his own constituents are the most 
directly interested. I say they have not only 
raised those duties largely but they have more 
than doubled, and in many instances they have 
more than trebledthem. ‘The very moment Can- 
ada proposes a reciprocity treaty which is in fact 
a reciprocity treaty I shall be ready to meet her 
half way and make such a treaty; but this is no 
reciprocity treaty at all. This is a treaty by 
which we receive all the productions of Canada 
free, and by which she receives from us nothing 
that we manufacture or can export to her. Let 
her take our manufactures, in which the Senator’s 
constituents are directly interested, upon the same 
basis as we receive her agricultural products, 
and I shall be ready to meet her half way, and 
even more than half way. Although the State 
which I have the honor to represent is not di- 
rectly interested in those manufactures, she has 
the same interest in the general prosperity of 
the manufacturing States as the people of those 
States themselves. Ifthe proposed British Amer- 
ican confederation should be formed, I do not 
apprehend any combination against the United 
States. It is not for the interest of Canada to 
form a combination against the trade of the United 
States. I believe they will then see where their 
true interests lie, and will be ready, after having 
tried the abrogation of this reciprocity treaty, after 
a year or two, or perhaps before the final abro- 
gation of the treaty, to make a real reciprocity 
treaty; and then I shall be ready to meet them 
half way in accepting it. I hope this matter will 
not be referred to the Committee on Finance, but 
that the resolution of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will be adopted at once. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. | hope this resolution will 
not be referred. It has been very fully discussed 
in the Senate, and I have no doubt Senators are 
now prepared to vote. For myself I shall vote 
for this resolution to give notice to Great Britain 
that the treaty will terminate a year from the 16th 
of March next. Itis not a present abrogation of 
the treaty, as I understand it; it isa notice which 
is necessary to be given before the treaty can be 
abrogated, and the treaty itself requires that notice 
(which must be at least one year from the time 
when it ean take effect) not to be given until ten 
years after the treaty went into operation. The 
ten years. do not expire, as I understand, until the 
16th of March next, and after that it reqhires a 
year’s notice. 

I shall vote for it in no spirit of hostility against 
the people of Canada or the government of Can- 
ada, or the people of Great Britain or the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, but simply because I 
believe that our new revenue system, which has 
been forced upon us by the necessities of our 
position growing out of this war, absolutely de- 
mands that this treaty should be abrogated, or 
that it should be reformed in some measure, or 
our revenue is destroyed along the northern front- 
ier to a very great extent; and because I believe 
that the treaty itselfis not reciprocal; that the ad- 
vantage is very much in favor of Canada and 
against the United States; and for the third rea- 
son that | do not believe it possible for us to make 
a new, treaty unless we give the notice, for Great 
Britain is now perfectly satisfied with the treaty 
as it exists, and will not give the notice to term- 
inate it, nor will they be open to negotiate anew 
treaty until they see that we have resolved to term- 
inate it. When they see that we have resolved 
to terminate it, they will be open to negotiation, 
and perhaps by that negotiation we may notonly 
cover this whole question of trade with Canada, 
but before the year expires we may cover all the 

ending questions between the Governments of the 
nited States and Great Britain. 

Mr. FARWELL. I trust that the resolution 
will. not be recommitted, but that a vote will be 
taken upon it at once,and I only rise to say to the 
Senator from New Hampshire that the feeling 
which has arisen between this country and the 
provinces has nothing to.do with my vote on this 
question, Thepeopleof the State of Maine have 
been opposed to this treaty from its inception, and 
are opposed to itnow. ‘They have d reso- 
lutions of their Legislature in opposition to it, and 
there has been no complaint of the people in any 
section of that State against those resolutions 
passed by the Legislature. 

I have looked over the list of articles made free 
by this treaty. I have not examined the tables; 
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I think almost anything can be proved by tables 
of figures; but knowing something of the trade, 
of the industries of that country, I believe the 
only articles made free by this treaty which the 
British provinces as a whole do not have a sur- 
plus of, and which we have any to send abroad or 
ever had, are comprised in cotton, pitch, tar, tur- 
pentine, rice, and unmanufactured tobaeco. All 
these articles,except the unmanufactured tobaceo, 
are free the world over. They are articles the 
world wants. They are articles Canada would 
take from us free, reciprocity treaty or no recipro- 
city treaty. ° Upon the other hand, if you look 
over the long list you will find it is the very arti- 
cles upon which the industries of Canada are con- 
centrated, agricultural products, the products of 
her vast forests, grindstones, burr-stones, gyp- 
sum, coal, that are admitted here freeofduty. It 
seems tome to be a treaty made expressly and for 
no other purpose than to promote the industries 
of Canada to the injury of the industries of the 
United States, and it is impossible for me to con- 
ceive how any treaty could be made, even if it 
was made for that express purpose, that should 
be more effectual in its operation upon the indus- 
tries of the two countries. 

Mr. CONNESS. As I intend to vote to give 
this notice and for the resolution, I will say a few 
words,and a few words only, rather in explana- 
tion of my vote. 

It is true, Mr. President, that I am here repre- 
senting in parta people not very directly inter- 
ested in this treaty in regard to which we are 


about to act; but I feel, nevertheless, the general | 


interest that is felt by the people whom I in part 
represent here ia the public weal, in the prosper- 
ity of the industries of the entire country which 
becomes me,and becomes them, and therefore I 
desire to make some explanation in regard to my 
vote. 

Thistreaty is called a reciprocity treaty. Now, 
sir, I think that that is really amisnomer. How 
you can make a treaty reciprocal between two 
countries lying contiguous to each other which 
have the same products, the same class of indus- 
tries, I cannot exactly see. Subject the arrange- 
ment of that reciprocity to a treaty, or the mode 
furnished by a treaty,and you have simply an 
arrangement in which each party endeavors to 
cheat the other in making the agreement to be 
arrived at. That was the case here. It is very 

enerally concluded and conceded that we have 

een cheated in this arrangement. I can see very 
well how reciprocity treaties might be made be- 
tween countries having different climates, différ- 
ent productions; countries that produced very 
different articles, which articles were necessary 
to the consumption of the people of those differ- 
ent countries. [can see how they might be ad- 
mitted by each other free of duty with advantage 
to tach other, but that does not apply here at all. 

Again, it is conceded and generally believed, 
as I think, that we have been worsted inthis com- 
mercial atrangement; and since we cannot correct 
it in any other way than by giving the notice pro- 
posed, which reopens the question, resubmits it 
to arbitration and arrangement, if we are to have 
arbitration and arrangement, [ am in favor of 
that process and of giving the notice. How shall 
we correct any of the disadvantages to us of this 
arrangement, unless we give the notice and re- 
open the question? . 

But, says the Senator from New Hampshire, 


take care; do not do that now; the public feeling | 
is excited in the Canadas and in our own coun- + 


try and in Great Britain in reference to our na- 
tional affairs and our international relations, and 
our friends in the Canadas and in Great Britain 
will beinjured and reduced in their influence upon 
our national questions if we do this act, which will 
be interpreted by our enemies there as an act of 
aggression toward those countries and peoples. 
Mr. President; in my opinion the very contrary 
of that will be the result. Itis not denied by the 
Senator from New Hampshire or the Senator 
from Wisconsin, who have spoken elaborately 
on this question, that the treaty is of advantage 
to the Canadian people. That is not denied. - It 
is claimed that it is a treaty of reciprocal advan- 
tages; therefore the Canadas are benefited. 

ow then, sir, suppose that it shall be taken 
as an interpretation of this act of ours in Great 
Britain and the Canadas that we are offended at 
their conduct toward us; against what party in 








the Canadas and in Great Britain have we taken 
the offense? Is it against the enlightened and 
liberal friends that we have there, whom we ap- 
preciate, and who have accepted and performed 
the rule of justice toward us? Certainly not. If 
we fecl offense at any party in the provinces and 
in Great Britain, itisagainstthe governing power, 
itis against the power that has done acts of in- 
justice against us; and if we take this action b 
way of vindicating ourselves, shall it not rather 
be held by our friends there that the abrogation 
of this treaty, and thus the deprivation of the ad- 
vantages that it confers upon the Canadian peo- 

le and these provinces, is the result of the in- 
justice of the governing party in Great Britain to- 
ward us? And will not our friends in Great Brit- 
ain and the Canadas be able to say, ‘* This would 
not have been done in all human probability but 
for your overtacts of injustice toward the Ameri- 
can people, who, in a spirit of enlightened lib- 
erality, agreed to let our products into the market 
of their great country while there was confess- 
edly no reciprocity in the arrangement?’ It ap- 
pears to me that the advantage and the argument 
are all in the hands of our friends in Great Britain 
and the Canadas, and not in the hands of our en- 
emies. 

3ut, sir, no man professes that we are governed 
by vengeance in this matter. It isa duty we owe 
to the industries of our country to give notice for 
the abrogation of this treaty, that we may enter, 
if it is to be rearranged, upon the question of rear- 
rangement, and that the next arrangement may 
be more favorable or just to American interests 
than the one now in existence. 

Mr. President, permit me to say here that [am 
no great advocate, and I doubt whether I ever can 
be, of the system of determining and fixing the 
industrial policies of the country by means of 
treaties. I mean taking out of the hands of the 
legislative and executive authorities of the country 
the means of establishing policies by arranging 
them in the form of treaties to last for ten years or 
through all time, no matter how prejudicial these 
treaties may be to us. | preferrather that the coun- 
tries of the earth, and we also, shall retain within 
themselves the power to fix their own policies so 
that they may adjust them from time to time upon 
the basis of the heeds and necessities of their own 
people; for, sir, | do not believe that the millennial 
season has yet come upon the earth; I believe 
every nation pursues that which it thinks is its 
own best policy. Witness the policy of Great 
Britain upon the Pacific coast. While we are 
treated to this so-called reciprocity policy on the 
Atlantic coast by Great Britain and her colonies, 
we sec a free port established by Great Britain at 
Victoria, on the Pacific, directly under our nose 
at San Francisco, where the industries of all na- 
tions abroad may send their products free of duty, 
and keep them there and make an English mar- 
ket to which consumers on the entire Pacific 
ocean, north and south, may come and buy and 
supply themselves. She proposes to make Vic- 
toria to the consumers on the Pacific what Lon- 
don is to the world now, by means of its capital, 


where every man on the earth who desires to buy 


certainty of finding it there. 
taking now toestablish by means ofanother policy, 
that of a fre@ port on the Pacific, an English mar- 
ket, a market to which the buyers may go and 
find what they want for consumption. England 
in this pursues what is her own best policy. Let 
us in regard to our interests pursue what is our 
own best policy. 

I did not intend, Mr. President, to continue 
this discussion. Ido not believe that what | have 
to say is necessary to change a vote, or that it 
could change a vote; I believe that the feeling 
here is pretty general on one side of the question; 
but I felt that in explanation of my vote I might 
submit these views in regard to the question, and 
particularly have | been incited to do it by reason 
of the claim set up that if we give this notice it is 
to be used as an argument against us in a na- 
tional point of view in Great Britain. I think it 
will have the contrary effect, that our duty to 
ourselves demands that we shall give the notice, 
and that its effect can be nothing else than bene- 
ficial to us abroad, 


Mr. WILSON. When this treaty was nego- 


anything, no matter what, may go to buy witha | 
So they are under- | 
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tiated, it was believed to be for the general interests 





by means of its preéminence, and its long-con- || 
tinued preéminence, namely, a world’s market, | 








of the country, and in Massachusetts it was 

especially believed to be for our fishing, manu- 

facturing, commercial, and railroad interests. I 
have ever been in favor of the treaty, and up to 
this time could never have been induced to vote 
against it. Iam not clear now that it is not for 
the interests of the State I in part represent to let 
itstand. Lam inclined to think that it is for our 
interest that the treaty should stand as it now 
does. For the interests of the whole country, I 
am of the opinion that it ought to be modised ot 
perhaps abrogated. 

On a question of so much importance as this, 
after listening to this debate, I do not like to vote 
against gentlemen who have studied the question 
so carefully; and Ido not desire to give a vote 
here that may be supposed to be against the gen- 
eral interests of the country, and especially against 
the interest of my own immediate locality. There 
is with us, there ever has been, a very strong feel- 
ing in favor of the treaty. That opinion is now 
undergoing achange, I think, in view of its work- 
ings during the last three or four years. I know 
it to be the wish of some persons who have stud- 
ied this subject and who have taken a great deal 
of interest in it, that we should propose to mod- 
ify the treaty instead of abrogating it. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Cottamer] think that 
to be a very poor mode of reaching the result we 
desire. Well, sir, suppose that instead of modi- 
fying it, when we give this notice we also propose 
the appointment of a commission to negotiate a 
new treaty upon a fair basis; would not that look 
triendly, would it not lookas though we had acted 
for our own interest, and at the same time believed 
that a good treaty would be for the interest of 
both countries? Believing that, | have prepared 
an amendment in the form of a second section to 
this resolution, which I propose to offer whenever 
it shall be in order. I know that those who have 
the care of this measure and who have advocated 
it, have suggested that we need make no such —_ 
osition; that such a proposition would probably 
come from England; but at the same time, havipg 
always been a friend to the treaty, having made 
up my mind under the debate now pending to vote 
for its abrogation, I desire to offer an amendment 
proposing the appointment of commissioners to 

| meet commissioners appointed by England to ne- 
| gotiate a treaty upon a proper basis, I feel con- 
strained, in view of the opinions | have always 
| entertained on the subject and the vote Lam about 
to give, to move that amendment, which | now do. 
| It is to add tothe resolution the following provis- 
ion: 
| And whereas it is desirable that friendly relations should 
| continue between the United States and the British prov- 
| inces in North America, and that commercial intercourse 
| should be hereafter carried on between them based upon 
| true principles of reciprocity : Therefore, 
Beit further resolved, That the President of the United 
| States be, and he is hereby, authorized, by and with the ad- 
| vice and eonsent of the Senate, to appoint three commis- 
| sioners to confer with persons duly authorized by Great 
Britain to negotiate a new treaty which shall be recipro- 


| 
|| cally beneficial and satisfactory to both countries. 
| 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Crarx in 
the chair.) An amendment to the joint resolu- 
tion is not in order at the present time, the joint 
resolution having gone to its third reading, and 
the question now being on the motion to commit, 

Mr. POMEROY. | suppose it would be in 
| order to reconsider the vote ordering the resolu- 
| tion to a third reading, so as to allow an amend- 
| ment to be received. 


reconsider will be in order after the motion to 
refer has been put. 
| Mr. COWAN. [rise to say buta single word. 
| Lam in favor of the proposition before the Sen- 


| 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion to 
| 


|| ate; and I am in favor of it for this single reason, 


| that I have discovered that by this treaty we have 
| been deprived of our power of taxation over the 
| products of ourown country for revenue purposes, 
| and I have therefore come to the conclusion that 
I would advocate its nbrogation. That is all [ 
have to say on the subject at this time. ' 
Mr. RIDDLE. I desire to say but a word in 
relation to this question, as I voted in the other 
| House against a proposition to abrogate this treaty 
| and am now about to change that vote. Before 


|| casting my vote, I will say that I shall vote for 


} 


the proposition of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to commit this resolution to the Finance 
Committee, believing that the wisdom of that com- 
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mittee, in conjunction with the Secretary of State, | 
may lead to a modification of the treaty which may 
be acceptable to both countries, may satisfy the 
Government of Great Britain, and be profitable to | 
the United States. In case, however, that motion | 
ehall fail, and the proposition which has recently | 
been made by theBenator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Wirson] shall come before the Senate, I 
shall vote for it; and in the event of the failure of 
both, | shall have to record myself on the main 
question against my first vote in the other House 
and for giving the notice. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Ido not rise to discuss 
this question, but only to say that I think there 
is more of statesmanship in the proposition of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. ee 
than in any proposition I have heard connectec 
with this subject. Our relations with Canada 
and the British provinces are very intimate and 
very important to both countries, and | am not 
mune te say that we ought to have no special 
treaty arrangements regulating the trade between | 
the two countries, I think we ought to have such | 
reiations. If the treaty which now exists regu- 
lating that trade is not such as it ought to be, 
certainly there is wisdom enough in the two Gov- 
ernments to so adjust it as that it will be just and 
fair to both parties. If this measure be referred 
to a committee, that committee may bring before | 
this body some such proposition as is made by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

I do not think, even if there were some objec- 
tions to this treaty, if in its operation it were not 
altogether just to this country, that this is the 
proper time to abrogate it. ‘There has been a 
good deal of folly as well as wisdom in news- 
paper and public assemblies’ givings-out touching 
the relations between this Government and that 
of Great Britain. We are very jealous of every 
act on the partof Great Britain, and recently there 
has been much excitement touching transactions 
on the border. If just now we abrogate a very 
important treaty, the understanding cannot be 
very favorable to our interests. Gertainly no Sen- 
atgr now desires any embarrassments between 
this Governmentand Great Britain. Ihave heard 
of men who are very valiant who say that we can 
fight the whole world, defy Great Britain, defy 
France; but suppose we can, is it wisdom to do 
u? Ido notsupposeghat any action we may take 
ou this question will bring about trouble, but it 
does not increase the securities of peace; that is 
certain. NoSenatorclaimsthat. It opens ques- 
tions up again which for the time being were 
settled, There are no commercial troubles that 
can come up between us and Canada while this 
treaty remains. I am not in favor of its abroga- 
tion just now, whether I may be in the end or 
not, 

There is another feature about this treaty that 
I like. It provides to a very considerable extent 
for free trade between us anda neighboring prov- 
ince. I like that. I believe that the civilization 
of the world will come up to that standard which 
will secure free trade the world over. Let trade 
regulate itself, let each nation support its own rev- 
enue from itsown people. I believe we shall some 
time come to thatstandard. The fact that Canada 
ig. a province lying just alongside our territory, 
is a reason why | like free trade between that 
province and our own country. The fact that 
this treaty secures free trade is a circumstance in 
favor of it in my judgment. Ido not intend to 
discuss it, I shall vote for the reference. ishall 
be very glad to see that reference made, hoping 
that something will be done such as is suggested 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. President, this de- 
bate has taken a very wide range, it seems to me. 
This proposition commends itself to me enough 
to influence my vote in its favor. I have been 
astonished at the course of remarks here. Sena- 
tors have argued that this proposition would lead 
to difficulty with England, to bad feeling between 
us and thatcountry. Why, sir, we havea clear 
right by the terms of the treaty to terminate the | 
treaty by giving the notice, and why and how | 
either the people of Canada or Great Britain | 
should regard our giving the notice as an act of | 
hostility to them I donot understand. = [t wduld | 
be merely doing on our part what they agreed | 
we had the right todo. I do not think it will | 
lead to any such consequences as are apprehended | 
by Senators. I cannot see how it ca so result, 
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inasmuch as we have aclear right by the terms of 
the treaty to terminate it by giving the notice. I 
suppose all we can say in reference to the matter 
is that formerly in entering into this treaty we 
made a bad bargain, and now we wish to get rid 
of it. 

If the times now were such as they were when 
the treaty was negotiated, I should not regard it 
of very much importance either one way or the 
other. 1 apprehend that the great difficulty that 
has arisen in this case has arisen in consequence 
of our recent laws for raising internal revenue, 
and that is all there isin the whole case, I think. 
If there is anything beyond that I have not been 
able to perceive it. If things were now as they 
were when the treaty was made, I do not believe 
that I should voteto give the notice; but achange 
of circumstances has made it necessary, in my 
opinion, to terminate the treaty, and hence I am 
for giving the notice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is onthe motion of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to refer the joint resolution to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
recurs upon the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. HALE called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered. 

he Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILSON. Is this vote on the reference 
of the resolution or on its passage? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the pas- 
sage. 

Mr. WILSON. Lunderstood it was on the ref- 
erence; I had intended to move an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The call will 
proceed. 

The Secretary concluded calling the roll; and 
the result was—yeas 33, nays 8; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, Clark, Col- 
lamer, Conness, Cowan, Davis, Doolittle, Farwell, Foot, 
Foster, Grimes, Harding, Harlan, Harris, Henderson, Lane 
of Indiana, Morgan, Morrill, Nesmith, Pomeroy, Powell, 
Richardson, Riddle, Sherman, Sprague, Sumner, ‘Ten Eyck, 
Trumbull, Wade, Willey, and Wilson—33. 

NAYS—Messrs. Buckalew, Dixon, Hale, Hendricks, 
Hicks, Howe, Ramsey, and Van Winkle—t. 

ABSENT—Messrs. Carlile, Howard, Johnson, Lane of 
Kansas, McDougall, Saulsbury, Wilkinson, and Wright—8. 


So the joint resolution was passed. 


Its title was amended to read, A joint resolu- 
tion providing for the termination of the recipro- 
city treaty of the Sth of Jane, 1854, between the 
United States and Great Britain. 


EXPEDITION AGAINST WILMINGTON. 


Mr. WILSON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to; 

Resolved, That the committee on the conduct of the war 
be directed to inquire into the causes of the failure of the 


Jate expedition against Wilmington, North Carolina, and 
to report the facts to the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. McPuerson, its Clerk, announced that 
the Speaker of the House had signed the enrolled 


| bill (H.R. No. 595) to amend an act entitled 


** An act forthe punishment of crimes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved March 2, 1831. 


MASSACRE OF CHEYENNE INDIANS. 


Mr. HARLAN. The Committee on Indian 
| Affairs have directed me to report a joint resolu- 
tion, and to ask for its present consideration. 

The joint resolution (S. R. No. 93) in rela- 
tion to the massacre of the Cheyenne Indians, 
was read the first time and ordered to a second 
reading. It. proposes to direct the Secretary of 
War to cause the suspension of all pay and al- 
lowances to each of the members of the third Col- 
orado regiment, officers, privates, and employés, 
and all others engaged in the recent attack made 
on the Cheyenne Indians in their village near Fort 
Lyon, in the Territory of Colorado, under the 
_ command of Colonel Chevington, until the conduct 
| of the colonel and the regiment, and all others 

engaged in that attack, shall receive the approval 
| of the Secretary of War; and he is to cause all 
| ponies, blankets, money, jewels, furs, and other 
| property captured from the Indians, to be seized 
| and held for the use of the United States, or for 
restitution to the Indians, if it shall hereafter ap- 
pear that the attack was unjustifiable. 
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I object to the resolution 





being considered now. 

Mr. WILSON. Let it be printed. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I have no objection to its 
being printed, but I should like a report from the 
committee about it. It is certainly taking pretty 
harsh measures to stop the pay of soldiers for 
doing what their officers ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The jointreso- 
lution cannot be considered, objection being made, 
It will be printed as a matter of course, being re- 
ported from a eommittee. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


On motion of Mr. WILSON, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and after some time spent therein the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, January 12, 1865. 


The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. Cuannine. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


Mr. ELIOT. I desire to give notice that at the 

roper time I propose to offer an amendment to 
Secu bill No. 602, reported from the committee 
on the rebellious States. I ask leave to submit 
the same at this time, and that it be ee. 

The reading of the amendment being called 
for, it was read at length. It proposes to strike 
out all after the enacting clause, and insert a sec- 
tion providing that no State engaged in rebellion 
against the Governmentof the United States shall 
be allowed to resume its political relations with 
the Government of the United States until by the 
action of the loyal citizens within the limits of 
the same a State constitution shall be ordained 
and established, republican in form, forever pro- 
hibiting involuntary servitude within the State, 
and guarantying to all persons freedom and equal- 
ity of rights before the law. 

Section two provides that the State of Louisiana 
shall be permitted to renew its political relations 
with the Government of the United States under 
the constitution adopted by the convention as- 
sembled at New Orleans on the 6th of April, 1864. 

No objection being made, the amendment was 
ordered to be printed. 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS. 


Mr. DAWES, by unanimous consent, and in 
pursuance of previous notice, introduced a Dill 
to fix the time for the election of Representatives 
in the Congress of the United States, which was 
read a first and second time; referred to the Com- 
mittee of Elections, and ordered to be printed. 


CAPTAIN ANDREW RUSSELL. 
Mr. HOLMAN asked and obtained leave to 


withdraw from the files certain papers in the 
case of Captain Andrew Russell, an officer in the 
revolutionary war. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, BOSTON. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I call for 


the regular order of business. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Wasusurne] allow me to introduce a 
bill? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. What is the 
character of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. [ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a bill to provide for the appointment of 
clerks in the office of the Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, at Boston, Massachusetts, and to 
fix their salaries. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I insist upon 
my call for the regular order of business. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order isthe con- 
sideration of the business in which the House 
was engaged at the adjournment yesterday, be- 
ing the motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the House on the 15th of last June rejected a joint 
resolution (S. No. 16) submitting to the Legisla- 
latures of the several States a proposition to 
amend the Constitution of the United States, on 
which the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Smitu] 
has the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask the indul- 
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gence of the House for a short ime while I state 
as clearly as I can the reasons which will compel 





me to cast the vote I shall give upon this propo- | 


sition. No question has produced more interest 
or caused more feeling in the country, save probe 
ably the war, than the question now under con- 
sideration. It is one that affects not merely a 
single section but the whole country. It is one 
which demands of egch Representative upon this 
floor, not only serious consideration, but that de- 
liberation which should characterize every one of 
us from every part of the United States. 

it may be considered by some that the position 
I shall take to-day,coming from the region of 
country Ido, having been educated and associated 
with the class of men I have,is a strange one. 
Yet, nevertheless, | feel itaduty that lowe to my- 
self; i feel ita duty Lowe to those around me; I 
feel ita duty | owe to my whole country, that I 
should lay aside all personal considerations, all 
past reminiscences, all personal interests, and de- 


vote myself alone to my country, and tomy whole || 


country. Nothing has surprised me more than the 
declarations of some gentlemen who have spoken 
on this subject, enunciating in bold and unmis- 


takable language doctrines which, if adopted by | amended in the way their interests might dictate. 


the people of the United States and carried out, 
must inevitably result in the ruin of the Govern- 
ment; doctrines which had their origin more than 
a quarter of a century ago in the heated brains of 
southern fire-eaters, and which have brought us 
to our present deplorable and miserable condi- 
tion. 

While I admit, sir, the just rights of each indi- 
vidual State; while 1 would accord to each State 
in this Union all the rights to which it is entitled, 
and would maintain them to the utmost; while I 
would adhere to the letter and spirit ef the Con- 
stitution in respect to all the rights guarantied to 
each State, [ conceive that there is nothing so ob- 
noxious, so abominable, so ruinous to a repub- 
lican form of government as that doctrine of ultra 
State rights which has been asserted recently 
upon the floor of Congress. It subverts all the 
principles of this Government; it is in conflict 
with the true principles of republicanism, and it 
brings us inte a position into which we would 
not be brought otherwise—perfect desolation and 
ruin. 

I admit, sir, upon the part of a people the in- 
alienable right of revolution; but I deny the posi- 
tion assumed yesterday by the. gentleman from 
Ohio {Mr. Penpeton] that the right of revolu- 
tion belongs to a people under all circumstances 
and atall times. Ia all well-regulated Govern- 
ments,in all Governments that have had the true 
foundation, a constitutional basis which is recog- 
nized as valid, the right of revolution upon the 
part of the people does not exist except when that 
Government has become oppressivé and despotic 
upon a portion of itspeople. Thedoctrine enun- 
ciated yesterday fell not more harshly upon the 
ears of the members of this Hous», nor more 
harshly upon the people of the nation, than that 
doctrine enunciated a long time ago by the great 
secessionist and State-rights man of South Car- 
olina, Mr. Calhoun; a doctrine which has been 
obnoxious to the people of the country since it 
originated in the brain, not of a patriot or good 
man, but of one who, though a great man, sought 
the interest and aggrandizement of a State more 
than that of the country for which his fathers had 
suffered and bied and died; a doctrine which has 
produced rebellion, revolution, and war; a doc- 
trine which has clad the great Government of 
the United States in the habiliments of mourning, 
and brought weeping around every hearthstone 
in the land. Yet with all the facts before us, in 
the light of truths which should make the heart 
of every man bleed to-day, men are bold and au- 
dasious oenge to rise upon this‘floor and go a 
step beyond the odious position taken by other 
men in times gone by. And more than that, it is 
astounding that men upon that side of the House, 
who have been born and educated in opposition 
to Democracy, who have made it the object of 
their life-long antagonism, who have denounced 
it as detrimental to the best interests of the coun- 
try, should now become the champions of e 
rights and advocate the principles i 
the modern Democratic party, 

Sir, the doctrine enunciated by a great states- 
man in 1832, that this is a Government of the peo- 
ple, is true to-day. This Corgress emanated 
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\| from the people; the Constitution emanated from 
| the people; the States emanated from the people; | 


and the people, not of Ohio, not of North Caro- 
| lina, not of Kentucky, not of any other individual 
| State, but the people of the whole country, havea 
| right to control it as their best judgment may dic- 
tate; and when the people of this country see 
proper to alter or amend their fundamental law, 


ance with the feelings and best interests of the 
people, he who dares proclaim the sentiment that 
it is not only the right but the sacred duty of a 
| single individual State of this country to resist 
| such an amendment when adopted, announces 
| himself as a revolutionist now and forever, and 
deserves the desecration of men who favor law 
and order in the land. When this Government 
| was formed, it was formed not by the individual 





|| independent sovereignties; it was formed by a 


united people who had assembled in their repre- 
sentative capacity for the purpose of making a 
stronger and more perfect Union; and they de- 
| clared that that instrument which was to be the 
| fundamental law of the Government might be 


I do not, however, intend to debate the consti- 
| tutional question; but | intend to lay down the 
proposition that it is the duty of the American 
Congress, under the present circumstances, to 
submit this amendment to the people, and that it 
is the duty of the people to adopt it; because, in 
| my judgment, it was this isolated subject of sla- 
very that produced the revolution or the rebel- 
lion; and only by getting rid of this subject can 
we give permanent peace and tranquillity to the 
land. While I have had all the prejudices con- 
cerning that institution that any man could have, 

while | have had all the education that was neces- 
| sary to make me believe in that institution, and 
while, as an abstract proposition, | cannot now 
| altogether deny the principles in which I was 
edugated, yet when I view the present condition 
of the country, involved in rebellion and war, 
| desolation and bloodshed throughout two thirds 





State interests, mere personal prejudice; | look to 


greatest number of the people. 

So far as my own State is concerned, and so 
far as the people of that State are concerned , allow 
me to say here, sir, that while that property in 
| 1860 was valued at $107,000,000, it was confined 
to only one eighth of the population of that State. 
It has been reduced below $50,000,000 by the war, 
and yet there are only one in eight of the popu- 
lation of my State who are interested in the insti- 
tution of slavery. And two thirds of that portion 
who are interested in the institution of slavery 
are of the meanest, the most designing die of se- 
cessionists and rebels. 
for their benefit, for their comfort, for their re- 
| ward, but I am here to legislate for their punish- 
ment, for their destruction, and for the salvation 


the whole country, and the greatest good of the 





takes from them not only their slaves but every- 
thing else they may possess to save the Union 
people of my State and give them the protection 
they are entitled to, then | have accomplished my 
duty as the Representative of the loyal people, and 
as a loyal citizen of the United States, 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know what may have 


lation seemed to be directed by twenty-odd States 


induced him to throw such a shaft at the great 
loyalty of the northern people. He must have 
forgotien 1861,1862, and 1863,and especially 1861. 
He must have forgotten that when we were in full 
possession of our property in slaves, when we 
were in full possession of dur homes, when we 
were surrounded by our families, when we were 
surrounded by everything agreeable,and when we 
were a happy and prosperous people, it was not 
the North, it was not the vandalism of the North, 


not the abolitionism of the North, but it was the 


whatever that amendment may be, if it is in har- | 
: : 
mony with that instrument itself and in accord- 


of the country, I lay aside those prejudices; L | 
| lay aside personal interest; I lay aside considera- | 
_ tions of State Ipcality; | rise higher than mere 


Tam not here to legislate | 


it was not the propagandism of the North, it was | 


damnable secessionists of the South, it was the | 
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of the loyal people of my State. If [do that which | 


prompted the feelings of my colleague from the | 
Ashland district, [Mr. Cray,] in the charge le 
made the other day, that the whole of this legis- | 


against one loyal State—Kentucky. I do notknow | 
what feelings may have been in his bosom which | 
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| doctrines. 
| the doctrine preached to-day by the men on the 





ened him and me, and tried by force to compel 
those he and I represented into the coalition to 
dissolve the Union. When we were in that-strait- 
ened condition, when thus surrounded, where did 
our help come from? Where did our assistance 
come from? And who called for it? Did we not 
ask Illinoisand Indiana and Ohio and New York, 
and allof the northern States to come to our help? 
Like patriots and men, forgetting local prejudices 
that had withheld them from action before, they 
marched in hundreds and thousands into our 
State, and across it to our southern boundary, and 
there stood as a mighty bulwark and saved us, not 
only our real estate, but our property in slaves. 
With the marching of two hundred thousand sol- 
diers there has never been a loss of fifty negroes 
till 1864, under the enrollment laws of Congress, 

Sir, | remember well when not only myself but 
every man on the other side of the House from 
the State of Kentucky who had been recognized 
as a Union man was a refugee from his home, a 
refugee because of that party which to-day is 
fighting for the institution of slavery, looking to 
its establishment, not only in the States where it 
was before, but in the States of the Southwest, 
and in the whole western country, pushing it even 
into the New England States. 1 know that they 
dared not stay at their homes. They dared not 
continue at their firesides, Yet they, by their 
action, by their votes, and their speeches, are giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemies of the men 
whom they here denounce as thieves and robbers 
and plunderers. I cannot do it; I will not do it; 
for | well remember when this war began the sen- 
timemt was enunciated all over the country that 
partisan politics should be forgotten. Democracy 
was laid aside; Whiggery was laidaside; Know- 
Nothingism was laid aside; and we came together 
as one man, and Kentucky’s patriotic sons stood 
by Massachusetts’s abolition sons to battle for 
one object—the restoration of the Union. | in- 
tend to stand there to-day. 1 intend to maintain 
that position by word, by vote, and by action; 
and my people, the loyal people of Kentucky, | 
believe a majority of the people of Kentucky, will 
favor the adoption of this amendment. 

Now, sir, Kentucky has pever been an ultra 
State-rights party. It has never adhered to the 
Calhoun doctrine. Ithas repudiated the doctrine 
enunciated by Vallandigham. It has denounced 
the doctrine of Seymour of New York, It has 
denounced the doctrine of Seymour of Connec- 
ticut. It has always been opposed to these ultra 
In the last election it did not indorse 


other side of the House. It did not vote con- 
demnation, in my judgment, of the action of the 
present Administration, 


Now, sir, no man onthe other side of this House 


| from the Commonwealth of Kentucky that I have 





it 


| without the surroundings which exist, would not 


known or heard denies the right and power of 
the Government to make an enlistment of all 
classes of men forthe Army. None of them have 
denied that such right exists under the Constitu- 
tion. ‘They have voted against it here because 
such a course, as they say, was not politic; and 


| because it was * robbing”’ people of their prop- 
erty. 
, and the non-slaveholder of Kentucky has not 


sut let me askif every man from the North 


been ‘* robbed”’ of that which is nearer and dearer 
to him than the slaves are to any man who lives 
in Kentucky. Kentucky is a loyal State, and 
being such they should manifest their loyalty by 
giving whatever the Government demands, and 
he who would repudiate the Government and im- 
pede its progress, and assist the rebels because of 
the enlistment of negroes, is not a loyal man, and 
does not represent the loyal people of Kentucky. 
Again, L believe there is not a man in all the 
South who, if the question were brouglit home 
to him directly, and he were to speak the honest 
sentiments of his heart without prejudice and 


acknowledge abstractly that the institution of 
slavery was anevil aiid wrong. Ihave never yet 
conversed with a man in Kentucky or the South 
who has not acknowledged that the country and 
the State would be better off had it not been for 
slavery. Now, then, while | would have taken 
no action upon this subject before the rebellion, 
and would have left it to the people of the States 
to dispose of the institution as they thought 
proper, retaining or abolishing it; now that these 


men who have his sympathy to-day, which threat- || men have plunged the country into a war for the 
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tucky has refused to go into that rebellion and | 
abide by the decision of those who have broken 
the Constitution, trampled the laws under their 


mL 


feet, and violated every pledge they made to the [ 
people, I believe it is time, under the power of | 
the Government, and by the expressed will of the | 
people, to give the strongest evidence of their || 


patriotism and ‘philanthropy by cutting up that | 


institution root and branch, and as soon as possi- || 

. . i} 
ble. That would work a hardship upon some, I | 
know, but in a struggle‘like this some are bound || 
to suffer more than others, and to lose their prop- |, 


erty and théir slaves. 
oceur must we stop our efforts for the benefit of | 
the Government, the maintenance of the laws, the | 
establishment of peace, and the destruction of the | 
rebellion? No, sir; I tell you that isnot the spirit 
and the feeling of the people upon our side, while 
it may be the purpose upon the other side to rally 
nround a party which is not in fact opposed to 
the abolition of slavery, but who intend to use 
this question as a pretext to defeat the real ends 
of the Government. 

The South is itself for the abolition of slavery. 
The Goyernments of England and France would | 
net under any circumstances recognize the inde- 
we pap of the South unless it is accompanied 
y the condition of the abolition of slavery, and | 
the South would abolish it to-day if those Gov- 
ernments would acknowledge their independence, 
If the South would come forward and make that 
proposition in order that they might have their 
independence acknowledged, what effect would 
it have upon those foreign nations and upon the 
Governmentof the United States? We have been 
fighting for the freedom of all men and for the de- 
fense ef a free and republican form of govern- 
ment. We have spent millions and millions of 
dollars and Jost hundreds and thousands of lives 
forthat purpose. We have said tothe Old World 
that we are fighting for the maintenance of a free 
Government. We are fighting not only to restore 
the Union, but for the abolition of the institution 
of slavery forever. We intend to establish the 
great truth that man cannot hold property in man. 


| erates with her, and a million men will spring to 


| rebellion began the slightest fear that it would not 
| be put down. We never knew but one country. 
| Slavery in the South has kept us back. Slavery 


3ut because these things || 


CO 














back these seceded States into the Union, and | 
establish over them law and order as they once 
had it. ‘There are loyal men enough in this coun- 
try to putdown all insurrection and rebellion in the 
North; and gentlemen had better be careful how | 
they speak and how they instigate insurrection 
and rebellion in the North. Men may court for- | 
eign intervention as much as they please, and ask 
France and England to interfere; they may point 
to the intervention in Mexico by Napoleon; but 





in my judgment, it is the conviction of my heart, || 


there are men enough in the United States of 
America, not only to whip the rebels, but to whip | 
all the insurrectionists North, and to defeat every 
European Power that may attempt to interfere be- 
tween us and our republican institutions. We were 
born of a power greaterthan man. Our liberties, 
our Union, our greatness, and our glory emanated | 
from and have been conducted by the Ruler of 
nations as well as the Ruler of men. We have 
progressed wonderfully, rapidly, beyond the ex- 
yectations of all men and of all nations. We 
have been able to throw into the field not only a | 
million men, but two million men, and in every | 
town, inevery city,in every county,as you walk 

the street’ and highways, nobody is missed, 

scarcely any one is found from home. Let the | 
tocsin of war but sound to-day; Iet it be known 
that England has recognized the independence of 
the southern confederacy, and that France coép- 


arms in the United States, and say, ‘‘ Come on, 
England and France, and damned be he who first 
cries Hold,enough!’’ [Applause in the aa 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have never had since this 


| in Kentucky has kept usback. Ohio,a younger 


Nowas long as we maintain that position, and || 


by our legislation show to the old country that 
we intend to carry out that purpose, England and 
I'rance will stand back, be quiet, and allow us to 
work out our own salvation. But suppose this | 
Congress, by failing to pass this resolution, shall | 
show that the millions of the people of the loyal 
North are afraid to act because of the single State 
of Kentucky, or because of the interest which a 
few men muy have in the institution of slavery 
in the South, and the South comes forward and | 
offers, as a condition of the acknowledgment of 
their independence, to abolish slavery. England 
and France will upon the application of the South 
admit the independence of the South in order that 
slavery may be abolished. But if this Congress 
comes up to this question as it should by passing 
this resolution submitting the question to the peo- 
ple, and the people adopt it, Europe will see at | 
onee that the Government intends in good faith 
to carry out the proclamation of the President 
declaring that these negroes shall be forever free, 
and that this shall be a republican form of gov- 
ernment, 

Now, sir, we do not claim in Kentucky that 
the salvation of this country or this Union de- 
pends upon the continuance of slavery. Nor has | 
any Union man in the South claimed, as an es- | 
sential element of the restoration of this Union, 
that slavery should be sustained. The State of 
or for a long time said, give us a Govern- 
ment with or without slavery, but now the time 
has come when the people should have it without 
slavery. And no voteof mine,no action of mine 





| all over. And so with every State North. How 


| alone of the imstitutionof slavery. The time has | 
come, and I thank God for it, when we will wipe 


State, admitted into the Union long after we were, 
has outstripped us vastly; her railroads running 
in every direction; her manufactures springing up | 
in every neighborhood; her turnpikes in every 
community; her towns and cities dotting the land 


is it with Kentucky? With a richer soil than | 
almost any of them; with a finer chimate than al- | 
most any State in the Union; with more resources 
than any State in the Union; more coal, iron, cop- 


per, lead, salt, and timber than any other State in | 
‘the Union; her coal and minerals remain bedded | 


in her mountains; her timber stands on her hills 
and valleys; her plains uncultivated; no manufac- 


|, tures; no steam is heard or seen in any portion of | 


hercountry; the hum of wheels is nowhere heard, 
but her people move along at a slow pace because 


that institution out, and Kentucky will stand 
among the proudest of the States of the Union. 
Mr. Speaker, in the adoption of this amendment | 
we do not throw upon the Government and upon | 
the community a people, as has been represented | 
by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Fer- | 
nanno Woop,] powerless, illiterate, inhuman, | 
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support and maintenance of slavery, and Ken- || are loyal men enough in the rr to bring 





alone can make it; that God intended the negro 

fora condition of slavery, and fitted the South 
with a peculiar soil and a peculiar climate adapted 
to the negro laborer. Sir, it is not true. he 
most productive lands throughout the South are 
lands cultivated by white men in farms of fifty, 
forty, or thirty acres. The negro makes cotton, 
to be sure, but he wastes it. The white man 
makes it on small plantation®, but in proportion 
to the land worked he produces a great deal more 
cotton than the negro does. It is said that the 
white man cannot livethere. How does the mil- 
lionaire who owns five thousand acres of land 
and five hundred negroes live there? How do his 
children and his friends live there? How do the 
eight million white péople in the South live there? 
And how is itthat the men of the South are such 
strong, stalwart, brave men as they have proved 
themselves to be since this war began? Sir, it is 
idle nonsense. Wherever in this broad country 


|| of ours there is land to be cultivated, there the 


white man can live, there the white man should 
live, and there the white man will live hereafter, 
1 know that it is pleasant for a man to havea 
negro to work for him, to have a negro catch his 
horse and black his boots for him. No one en- 
_joyed that more than I. But I have come to the 

realization of the great truth laid down in the 


|| good book, that by the sweat of man’s brow 


' shall he eat bread, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is the best way for a man to fatten, 
I have increased, since the war began, in flesh and 
in wisdom. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that many on the other 
| side will die hard; that when they yield it will be 
with bitterness in their hearts. But they must 
yield, and that very soon. My colleague from 
/the Ashland district (Mr. Ciay] said the other 
day that the negro property in the State of Ken- 
tacky was worth $150,000,000 before the war be- 
gan; and the tenor of his speech was that the anti- 
slavery action of the Government was directed 
against the interests of Kentucky. That State 
has only some twenty-five or twenty-six thousand 
negroes in the Army; my colleague has but fifteen 
or twenty. And what is the object of the oppo- 
sition to this bill? Itis to tie down the Common- 
- wealth of Kentucky to the institution of slavery, 
with the hope that the young negroes may be 
| more valuable after a while than the old ones were 
when the war began. The whole contest in the 
State of Kentucky to-day is over negroes. And 
ifevery negro were taken from the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky there would not be in thirty daysa 
man in that State to raise his voice against the 
Government. 

Now, why do I approve of this amendment of 
| the Constitution ? hy dol advocate it? Wh 
do I make thege declarations? It is because 
want peace in the State of Kentucky; because I 
want the people of that State united; because I 
want the people of the country united. I know 
| that the war began on the subject of slavery. 
| The speeches in Congress indicated that. r. 
| Davis himself declared it. The southern con- 
federacy has so acted, and has so conducted all 


and unkind in their disposition. Theyareagood \| its correspondence and all its warfare, as to con- 


people; they are an affectionate people; they are | 
an industrious people when properly treated. But | 
there is one idea in this whole system which has | 
kept back the people of the whole South, and that | 
is that one man, and one man alone, has held a | 
whole county, almost—three, four, and five thou- | 
sand acres of land—and worked it for his indi- | 
vidual benefit with five hundred men; whereas if 

those five hundred men were free there would be 

five hundred tenements on the same property, and 

prosperity and advancement would be in propor- 

tion to the interest felt and realized in the com- 

munity. All the northern or free States full 


shall ewer, under any circumstances, look toward | exemplify this truth. The States of the Nort 


anything else than the utter, absolute, uncondi- 
tional abolition of slavery in the United States. 

Sir, men talk about revolution and about the 
right of individual States to oppose the general 
laws of this nation. That individual opposition 
to national laws has brought us to our present 
position, and | say to ae upon the other 
side of the House thatif this amendment becomes 
the law of the Government of the United States 
the people of this country will maintain it. There 
are loyal men enough in the country to maintain 
the Government. ere are loyal men enough in 
this country to put down the rebellion. There 


. 


have outstripped us in States South in manufac- 
tures, in machinery, in inventions, in schools, 
churches, and all that tends to make a nation great 
and good and powerful. Her people to-day are 
well fed, well clad, an ee ter her churches 
attended, her schools filled, and all happy and 
progressive; while the South, filled with slaves, is 
naked, starved, and begging intervention on the 
grounds of humanity and benevolence. Sir, it is 
slavery, slavery, which keeps the South down, 
unprosperous, and undeveloped. 

t has often been argued that white laborers 
cannot make cotton in the South; that the negro 


vince the world that the perpetuation of slavery 
was itsleadingobject. Theenlistment of negroes 


in the rebel armies has been opposed on the ground. 


thatthe confederacy seceded from the United States 
in order to maintain the institution of slavery. If 
that were, and is to-day, the prime moving cause of 
the rebellion, I ask, in the name of common sense 
why, if you love your country, if you think that 
a white man is as good as a negro, is entitled to as 
many privileges as a negro, and if you think that 
this should be a Government, not of black men but of 
white men, you will not abolish slavery? Give the 
negroes their freedom and let them go where they 
please. 

It is a question in Kentucky what shall be done 
with the negroes after they are made free. 1 know 
not what others may think of it, but my ideais, 
from the present condition of our military affairs, 
from the present status of things, that the rebel- 
lion is almost over; that there will be but few 
other hard battles fought, and that peace will soon 
be tablished. hen it is, then, with one 

hundred and fifty or two hundred thousand negro 
soldiers we can march down by the southern 
coast into Mexico and say to Napoleon, “‘ Leave 
this territory!” We will drive out the French 
and give that country to thie cause of freedom and 
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greatness, which will be forever an ally to this Re- 
public, and its warm and unflinching friend. We 
can do it and we will do it. And Napoleon had 
better look well to his interests in. Mexico, and 
Maximilian had better beware of the fate that 
awaits him. 

You have heard the hue and cry of the fanatical 
pro-slavery men in the country, that these aboli- 
tionists in C ess, these northern men, these 
siddenly converted men from the South, who have 
come out in favor of the abolition of slavery, are 
in favor of miscegenation, amalgamation, associa- 
tion, and all that kind of thing. Now, sir, if 1 
believed that there was in this country a man 
with so little sense as to believe that he would be- 
come the equal of the negro, notwithstanding the 
laws of this country, notwithstanding the protec- 
tion he can obtain from Congress, then I would 
be willing to vote for a resolution to give him two 
medals, one to be worn before and the other be- 
hind, with the inscription upon them, ‘ Iam afraid 
of the negro, aud here is my sign, stuck out 
prominently, that I am not to be considered the 
equal of the negro.” 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment there never was 
a sounder or a more philosophical truth com- 
municated by any man than that of the President 
of the United States, when he wrote to Colonel 
Hodges, of Frankfort, Kentucky, that *‘ if slavery 
is not wrong, nothing is wrong.’? Whatever 
may have been my opinion four years ago, I 
am not, so far as that opinion is concerned, to be 

uestioned for the opinion that 1 entertain now. 
You may, if you please, look atour country in 
1860—a magnificentand a beautiful country; one 
of happiness and of plenty; one where the people 
mingled and commingled together as people of one 
ei with a common purpose and a common 
end, 

But there was one principle in this Government 
which had more to do with the destruction of sla- 
very than all things else put together. The Con- 
stitution declares that every citizen of the United 
States shall have equal privileges in every other 
State. That principle was denied to the whole 
North by the South unless the man adhered to 
_ the sentiments of the South. ‘The very fact that 
slavery could not be discussed in the South killed 
it. The very fact that men from the North could 
not go te the South and speak their real senti- 
meuts induced the people of the North to become 
biter toward the institution. Now, when this 
rev@lution shall have been closed, when this re- 
bellion shall have been put down, my judgment 
is that that principle of the Constitution will not 
become fully established. until the man from 
Massachusetts can speak out his true opinions in 
the State of South Carolina, and the man of Mis- 
sissippi shall be heard without interruption in 
Penasylvania. That is a glorious principle to 
fight for; and if wecan accomplish it, with a uni- 
ted country, with a united people, with a people 
of one common purpose, we can all say that the 
war has not been in vain; that we have suffered 
much, thatwe have expended much, yet the great 
principle of the freedom of man has been accom- 
plished by the war. 

If slavery is not wrong, then what is wrong? 
It prevented a man from speaking his sentiments 
in the South. Go ask the South why they se- 
ceded, and the answer will be, to establish sla- 
very. Go travel over this vast gountry and wit- 
ness the thousands and thousands of new-made 
graves, and ask what caused them, and the 
answer will be, slavery, Go.ask the tax-payer of 
this country why he is to-day called upon to pay 
such heavy taxes to support the armies of the 
Government and to conduct this great war against 
the rebellion, and the answer comes back to us 
from every one, slavery is the cause. Why are 
we wrangling in Congress sear. upon this sub- 
ject, if slavery is not wrong? Why does the con- 
scientiousness of every man inthis country accept 
as the truth that slavery is wrong? 

If it is right, if it is apostolic, if it is according 
to Scripture and of divine origin, then why are 
not men convinced of the truth of that? e all 
know thatslavery will resist the Government, will 
fight against the Government, until it is destroyed 
and abolished from the whole extent of our coun- 
try. And the man who now stands up for ¢his 
obnoxious, and abominable, and nefarious doc- 
trine of State rights is not the Union man that 
was found in 1860, or even the Union man found 


| 


so far back as 1831 and 1832. Sir, | would give 
all the States their full rights. 1 would give each 
State and each individual all the rights that can 
be demanded from the Constitution, and I am 
thankful to believe that the principle which will 
be promoted and established by the prosecution 
of this war will be that this is to be one country, 
and one Government, for one people; a Govern- 
ment over all the States, free and independent 
States, but each State owing allegiance to the 
Government of the United States. 

My opinion is that whenever a State undertakes 
to rebel, and to violate a single law of the United 
States, it is the duty of the Government of the 
United States to coerce that State, and force her 
to obedience, even at the point of the bayonet, 
That was the doctrine which was preached when 
our Constitution was formed. Inthe letter which 
was addressed, by the members of the Conven- 
tion that framed that Constitution, to the people 
of the United States, asking them to adopt that 
Constitution, the very idea of consolidation was 
recommended as anargument in its favor, in order 
that we might have a strong and powerful Gov- 
ernment, What is that recommendation? 

‘In all our deliberations on this subject we kept stead- 
ily in our view that which appears to us the greatest interest 
of every true American—the consolidation of our Union— 
in which is involved our prosperity, felicity, safety; per- 
haps our national existence. ‘This important consideration 
seriously and amply impressed on our minds led each State 
in the Convention to be less rigid on points of inferior mag- 
nitude than might have been otherwise expected.” 

Now, sir, there was the doctrine of consolida- 
tion, preached by the fathers of the Government, 
by the framers of the Constitution. Those men 
believed that the power existed in the Govern- 
ment to execute all the Jaws enacted by the Gov- 
ernment, and that when the Government was 
formed the States gave up everything connected 
with sovereignty; there was nothing of it left in 
a single State. Therefore the idea that a feeble, 
insignificant State has the right to oppose a Fed- 
eral law, a law of the nation, is obnoxious and 
abominable, leads to war and destruction and 
anarchy. Itis a doctrine under which we cannot 
maintain the Government, 

{Here the hammer fell.} 

Mr. COX obtained the floor. 

Mr. L. MYERS. I hope that, by unanimous 
consent, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Situ] will be allowed to proceed. 

A Memser. For how long? 

Mr. L. MYERS. For fifteen minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH. T tcoael the present condition 
of our country ina different light from many men 
who have spoken in this House. I believe that 
the union of the States is an inevitable result of 
the war. I believe that just so certainly as these 
States were united under the original compact be- 
tween our fathers, just so certainly will Ney, by 
the blood which is now being spilt, be brought 
back to a stronger union, a more surely perpet- 
ual union, and a more glorious union than it was 
before. I believe that all the wrangling, ali the 
disaffection, all the discord which has existed 
heretofore, making the North a section and the 
South a section, inducing war, civil war, bloody 
war, will be done away with forever. We are 
just beginning to realize and develop the resources 
of this country; we are just beginning to exhibit 
the richness of our soil; we are just beginning to 
show the rapidity with which our commerce is 
to be extended, and our population increased; for 
nothing is more remarkable than that, in the 
midst of this great and terrible conflict, when 
every man is expected to go in and assist in the 
war, our statistics show that the emigration from 
Europe is as great as at any preceding time. The 
whole world is’ looking upon the action of the 
United States to-day. England, France, Russia, 
and other nations have at one move emancipated 
all the slaves in theirrespective dominions. Ken- 
tucky and the other States of this Union in which 
slavery is maintained will, ere long, by a similar 

rand act, decree emancipation, so that there will 
Ee no slavery within the borders of our country. 
Then shall we be a great people, a proud people, | 
a prosperous people. Then shall we go on and 
develop the resources of the country, and show 
ourselves a nation such as no people upon the 
face of the earth have ever seen before. Sir, this 
will be a country of civilization, a country of eds | 
ucation, a country of religion, acountry of refine- | 
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ment, a country of great men and great women, 
a country which will command the respect and 
admiration of the whole civilized world. 

Gentlemen upon the other side say that we had 
better beware how we act; that we had better not 
be revolutionary ourselves; that it is impossible 
to produce harmoniousness between the North 
and the South. I tell gentlemen who thus speak 
that they know nothing of the South. They have 
been educated and trained alone in the North. 
They know nothing of the genius of the people 
of the South. Though those people have been 
deluded and led astray, and thus induced to enter 
into this great conflict, yet, when they shall have 
been once well chastised, when they shall have 
been brought back to the strict obedience to the 
law, they will be as acquiescent as any people 
upon the face of the earth. It is their character; 
it is their disposition. Men who would favor the 
separation of the Government, men who act to- 
day under the idea that the South is to be inde- 
pendent, might as well abandon that opinion, and 
promptly give their adhesion to the Government 
in all its actions for putting down the rebellion. 
Just so certainly as we sit here to-day, shall we 
ere many years have every State in this Union 
represented upon this floor as a free State, and as 
a part of this great Confederation. Louisiana 
and Arkansas stand knocking to-day; ‘Tennessee 
will be here shortly. Other States are coming on. 
Georgia has manifested a disposition to loyalty 
that no one expected before General Sherman 
marenee through that State and occupied Savan- 
nah, 

You may say that these defeats of the rebels, 
the occupation of all these places by our forces, 
mean nothing. Does the gentleman from Ohio, 
{Mr. Penpitetron,} who spoke yesterday of our 
victories, mean to say that they accomplish noth- 
ing toward the restoration of the Union? That 
southern soil will never be given up, the country 
around Richmond will never be given up by our 
gallant soldiers. If it should be the disposition 
of any of the departments of the Government to 
yield that soil, they must first go and consult the 
soldiery who have marched over that land and 
made it sacred by every step they have made 
toward the subjugation of the South. Go and 
ask the army of the Potomac if they will yield 
the sacred battle-fields on which they es. fought. 
Ask them whether they will retire and leave that 
Virginia soil to be a partand parcel of the south- 
ern confederacy, and each man who wears the 
uniform of the nation will point to a new-made 
grave and say, ‘* Here lies my comrade; this land 
is made sacred by his blood and his bones; and 
it never shail be surrendered to traitors.’’ Goto 
the soldiers of the army of the Cumberland, who 
were with General Sherman in his glorious march 
to Atlanta, passing through a country every foot 
of which was contested for one hundred and fifty 
miles, and ask those soldiers whether they wiil 
retire and yield that territory to the southern 
confederacy. No, sir; the proud soldiers of the 
West, the brave soldiers of the North, all the 
gallant soldiers of the Union will point to the last 
resting-places of their comrades ant say, ** This 
land has been made sacred by these noble deaths; 
it is ours; we will keep and maintain it, and here 
with God’s help we will defend it or lie cold and 
helpless corpses.”’ 

We wiil never yield up thiscountry. Itis ours. 
We intend to keep it. We intend to fight for it; 
and if every man of our present armies 1s killed, 
if they are vanquished and driven back, we have 
a million men more behind who will rise up, 
take their place, and march down far South even 
to utter annihilation. We do not intend to give 
itup. We intend to bring it back. We intend 
to make it one people, one nation, under one Con- 
stitution, with one purpose, one common end, 
the glory of the nation, the glory of our people, 
the civilization of the land, the education and 
Christianizing of mankind. Then we shall have 
but one aim; all men shall be free; there shall be 
union, and there shall be no divisions and dis- 
peneiane in the length and breadth of the whole 
and. 

Sir, it should be the highest incentive to every 
American that we shall not act alone for to-day. 
Instead of being controlled by self-interest, instead 
of looking to the luxuries surrounding us, we 
ought to look forward to the myriads who are to 
come after us. He, indeed, would be a selfish 
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man who would look alone to himself and for him- 
self, Weshould follow the great and glorious ex- 
ample of our orefathers. They looked notalone 
to the present. They looked not to the morrow. 
No,-sir, they cast their eyes far into the future, 
and they saw hundreds and millions of people 
occupying the country for which they fought. 
Therefore they were stimulated to make more sac- 
rifices, to lose more lives, and spend more money 
in order to make them a free and independent na- 
tion. Shall we not lay aside these momentary 
feelings? Shall we not forget momentary luxu- 
ries? Shall we not jook forward one hundred and 
fifty years and see millions of freemen, men who 
know no masters, and one free country, stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific under one Con- 
stitution, with the one motto of Union and liberty 
forever? 

Mr. COX. Mr.Speaker, when we left these 
Halls iast year there was a prospect that the ad- 
ministration of the Government would have been 
changed by the election. The political conven- 
tions of the two parties met. The party of the 
Administration made this amendment of the Con- 
stitution a part of theircreed. They wentbefore 
the people claiming the power to abolish slavery 
by constitutional amendment. Nowhere did the 
opposite party take ground against the power; 
every where they took ground against its exercise. 
The convention which met at Chicago adopted 
their creed. Itcalled fora cessation of hostilities, 
with but one view, a national convention, in or- 
der to reéstablish union. 
ciples laid down in the Kentucky and Virginia 
resolutions of 1798 and 1799, when moved by my 


colleague [Mr. Lone] in the convention, which, | 


rightly considered, constituted a main foundation 
of its political creed, it laid them on the table on 
my own motion, as abstractions unsuited to the 
demands of the agonized country. 
peace as the great practical need of the hour, the 
convention waived all other questions to reach that. 
How? By the Constitution, in its fifth article, 


which provides that a national convention shall be | 


called for proposing amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. This proposition of the convention was at 
once our weakness and our strength: our weakness 
when misunderstood by the people, our strength 
when rightly interpreted. My colleague [Mr. 
Penpieron| accepted that platform. In casting 
my vote for him, | knew thathe indorsed it. He 
indorsesityet. Ifhe had been elected to thatoffice, 
which he would have graced so well, we might 
to-day have been appealing to Legislatures, North 
and South, and notin vain to two thirds of them, 
to call the convention at the will of the people. 


The North would have — and the South | 


would not have held back. That my colleague 
and myself wellknow. In that august assembly 
the distinguished men from both sections would 
have been present. What would have been the 
scope of their action? What the subject of their 
debates? Need L ask? It would have been the 


settlement of all grievances, North and South; | 


questions of debt, doubtless; questions of guarantee 
to State and municipal rights, doubtless; but be- 
yond doubt, this verata questio of slavery, this 
teterrima causa belli, and the agitations and legis- 
lation growing therefrom. 

Mr. Speaker, I read this morning, with what 
truth I know not, that a commissioner is now in 
Richmond with the confidence and assent of the 
Administration, meeting, perhaps, a commissioner 
on the part of the confederate authorities; and the 
rumor 18 that they have agreed to call a national 
convention. (Sensation.] I know not whether 
there is anything in it. My friend from New 
York who sits behind me [Mr. Fernanpo Woop] 
says that there is not, and he is presumed to know 
more On that subject than | do. [Laughter.] 

If, in the providence of God, such a convention 
were called or were now in session, and this ques- 
tion came up in a full representation of all the 
States, who would think of disputing its power 
to modify, change, alter, and abolish, either at 
once or gradually, by constitutional amendment, 
the institution of slavery? Not aman, While, 
therefore, in a state of war, and with nearly half 
the States in default and absent, | may deny the 
wisdom of acting either by the one mode or the 
other, pointed out for the amendment of the 
Constitution in this particular—l will not deny 
a power 8o essential to peace, safety, and sover- 
eiguty. No ingenious refinement or dazzling elo- 


Not giving up the prin- | 


> | 
tegarding 


| face of such a saving power? 
| that while the power may now threaten to de- 
stroy, the power to save is forever bound up with | 








| heart and soul of union, and that, too, by the array 


\| spheres, drop their scepters before the Federal 


| a mode of doing it, what matters it whether it is | 


| again a freeman. 
| sibly a greater guarantee in an enlightened land 
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quence shall lead me to deny a power which may | 
yet prove our salvation, when wisely used. Who 
upon this side asks me to shut the door in the 
Let him remember 


it. ‘The power that can create, the same can de- | 
stroy. Under the ribs of death at the last mo- 
ment this power may be invoked to create the 


of States in their sovereign capacity, as modified 
by their granted powers. 

Do you tell me that such sovereignty can only 
guaranty, but cannot destroy property, either in 


| 
| 
| 





man or beast, inlandor house? If aconvention of 
States can take jurisdiction to protect property 
they cantodestroy. It is admitted that the States 
individually can do this. If by the Constitution 
they as States, all consenting to it, have provided | 


done by them in their individual capacity or in 
their conventional capacity? Whenever two thirds 
agree to propose amendments and three fourths 
shall ratify, either by convention or Legislature, 
the proposition is “ a part of this Constitution.” 
It is the States that do this in the first instance, all 
according in making the amending clause; again 
by their convention in proposing; and again by 
ratifying. Therefore I join my colleague in sing- 
ing hosanna to that principle of our government 
just denounced by the gentleman from Kentucky 
{Mr. Smiru] as so nefarious—the sovereignty of | 
the States. [see here not one monster iron crown, | 
like that of Lombardy, compelling, as from an | 
omnipotent scepter, the subject States, but each | 
of the States making for themselves a fundamental 
law or organic compact. 

Even by this amendatory clause they pluck 
from their ‘* round of sovereignty”? each acrown 
jewel to form and decorate the Federal diadem. 
Each of the States, sovereign in their reserved 


emblem, in all cases where, as in amendments, | 
the Constitution is declared the ** supreme law of 
the land.’’ 

Tell me not that this power is dangerous when 
left unlimited in the Federal head. All power is 
dangerous. It tendstoabuse. This is no argu- 
ment against its existence, only against its exer- 
cise. My colleague [Mr. C. A. Wuire] holds 
that the States can make him—now a free white 
man—a slave by locallaw. Is there a more dan- 
gerous power when exercised? It is worse than 
the power to create or destroy property. But he 
admits the power if its place of lodgment is only 
local. If, then, the States can do this by local 
law, can they not do it in any other way they 
choose? They can by the same power make him 
Nay, more; there may be pos- 





against his being made a slave by the votes of the 
States, all convoked in the mode prescribed by the 
Constitution, than in the separate action of the 
States unassisted in their organic work by the 
prudence of their brother States. 

My colleague [Mr. C. A. Wuite] says the 
States are unlimited and absolute in their sover- 
eignty, and therefore the Federal Government is 
not sovereign. J ask him to beware where this 
doctrine leads. But may not the States in their 
unlimited and sovereign convention, deriving their 
powers from the original consent of all, give up 
portions of their sovereignty, modify it, as Mr. 
Calhoun holds, by the amendatory clause? May 
they not thus speak the most potential voice of 
the people of the States in all affairs? It is the 
people of all the States who consent to amending 
the Constitution, and by a mode which allows 
two thirds of both Houses to propose the amend- 
ment, which is to be sent to the Legislatures for 
the ratification of three fourths. First and last 
and all the time, the States are the constituents of | 
the Federal Government, and as such, and by 
their State action, they can create and they de- 
stroy. Lam of the State-rights school so far as 
this question is concerned, and of the strictest 
sect. 

Mr. FERNANDO WOOD. I desire to call 
the attention of the gentleman from Ohio to the 
language of James Madison in the Federalist: 


“That useful alterations will be suggested by experience, 
could not be butforeseen. It was requisite, therefore, that 
a mode for introducing them should be provided. The mode 
preferred by the Convention seems to be stamped with every 
mark of propriety. It guards equally against that extreme 
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facility which would render the Constitution too mutable, 
and that extreme difficulty which might perpetwate its dis- 
covered fautts. It moreover equally enables the General 
and the State governments to originate tue amendment of 
errors a5 they may be pointed out by the experience on one 


| side or on the other.” 


Again, sir, Hamilton says: 

‘* For my own part, f acknowledge a thorough conviction 
that any amendments which may, upon mature considera- 
tion, be thought useful, will be applicable t@Phe organization 
of the Government, not to the mass of its powers; and on 
this account alone } think there is no weight in the ob- 
servation just stated.”? 

Mr.COX. The only comment I make upon 
the quotations of the gentleman from New York 
is this: Madison in the Convention opposed and 
voted against the proposition of Roger Sherman 
to except all internal police of the States from the 
amendments of the Constitution. ‘The quotation 
is in harmony with his vote. For he only holds, 
as Judge Story holds, that the mode of amendment 
sufhiciently guards the Constitution against mu- 
tability; and that the **amendment of errors’? 
cannot be made without the eoneurrence of Fed- 
eral and State governments, in Congress and in 
State Legislatures. He did not expect that fun- 
damental changes would be made—only ‘* altera- 
tions;”? but he does not deny that there is any 
limit to the power. This is no authority against 
the power, but an argument for it. Mr. Madi- 
son holds to the power because he believes it can- 
not be abused, owing to the restraints placed by 
the Convention upon its exercise. Further, | 
know, from having read the private correspond- 
ence of Mr. Madison, published in this city by 
Mr. McGuire for private distribution, that he al- 
ways held to the idea that the only mode by which 
a dissolution of the Union or a secession of the 
States could ever be legally accomphshed was by 
this organic and all-powerful clause of amend- 
ment. He Jaid it down so broadly that it would 
even cover the remark } made the other day, con- 
sidered so extravagant, that we might by the fiat 
of the States even build a monarchy upon the 
ruins of republicanism. 

As to the quotation from Mr. Hamilton, I do not 
see its apphcation. I am not prepared, without 
reading it carefully, to make a fitting comment, It 
strikes methat it doesnot limit the power ofamend- 
ment. Itisrather the expression of a strong con- 
viction thatall amendments will be and ought to be 
applied to ** the organization of the Government, 
not to the mass of its powers,’’ and that none 
others would be useful. 1 quite agree with The 
opinion. Now, with all respect, | appeal to my 
friend from New York, who belongs to the strict 
State-rights school of politics, and even stands so 
perpendicularly that many people believe that he 
leans backward, to consider the view of Mr. Cal- 
houn upon this subject. | am sorry my friend 
from Connegticut, |Mr. Demie,] who has the 
volume, has not brought it here this morning. The 
quotation will be found in his sixth volume,page 
34. In 1828 the South Carolina Legislature asked 
the opinion of Mr. Calhoun epon this and kindred 
subjects. In that declaration of political power, 
drawn up for his State, he teaches that the peopfe 
of that State by adopting the Federal Constitution 
had modified its original right of sovereignty, 
and that by its consent in becoming a member 
of the Union, that power had been placed in the 
hands of three fourths of the States, in whom, he 
said, the highest power known to the Constitus 
tion exists. Ido notgive the quotation with that 
length and that emphasis which belong to it, but 
1 will insert it in my remarks for the edification 
of my friend, who 1s a most earnest disciple of 
John C. Calhoun: 

*€ In order to have a full and clear conception of our in- 
stitutions it will be proper to remark that there is, in our 
system, a striking contrast between government and sov- 
ereignty. The separate governments of the several States 
are vested in their legislative, executive, and judicial de- 
partnents, while the sovereiguty resides in the people of 
the several States who created it; but by an express pro- 
vision of the Constitution it may be amended or ehauged 
by three fourths of the States, and thus each State, by as- 
senting to the Constitution with this provision, has modi- 
fied its orizinal right as a sovereign, of making its individual 
consent necessary to any change in its political condition ; 
and by becoming a member of this Union has placed this 
important power in the hands of three fourths of the States, 
in whom the highest power known to the Constitution re- 
sides.” 

This extract is only strengthened by the\con- 
text. I call on my friends of the State-rights 
school not to outdo their master, batif they would 
save the most valuable and most abused principle 
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of our Government, not to strain its intent, and 
thus destroy it altogether. _ 

| am sustained in my view, by the history of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution. 
this question considered by the Convention? It 
was. In Elliot’s Debates, volume five, page 357, 
itappears that General Pinckney * reminded the 
Convention that if the committee should fail to 
insert some security to the southern States against 
an emancipation of slaves and taxes on imports he 
should be bound by his duty to his State to vote 
against their report.”? Again, when the report 
was made, this clause of amendment came in on 
the 15th of September. It was discussed by Sher- 
man, Morris, Gerry, Mason, and Madison. Mr. 
Sherman did not like the mode proposed, for fear 
it would, by three fourths of the States, do things 
fatal to particular States, as abolishing them al- 
together, or depriving them of their equality. 
Colonel Mason thought it dangerous and excep- 
tionable. Mr. Madison defended the present 
clause. Mr. Sherman moved to annex to the 


end of the article a further proviso, ‘that no | 


State shall, without its consent, be affected in its 


internal police, or deprived of its internal police, | 


or deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.”’ 
Mr. Madison opposed it. It was lost—three to 
eight. Then Mr. Sherman moved to strike out 
the fifth article altogether. That too failed. The 
article was then further amended by the existing 
clause, that “no State shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate.”’ (Elliot, volume 5, 
page 352.) Thus it passed. 


The argument from contemporary history is | 


therefore conclusive. The intention of the cre- 
ator is the best criterion as to the character of the 
creature. Here we have it, not only implied by 
the absence of an exception, but by the positive 
disallowance of it by the Convention. That in- 
tention was to limit the amending clause only in 
two particulars. This one before the House is 
neither of the two. 

My opinion on this matter of construction is 
drawn from unexceptionable teaching; not alone 
trom Judge Story; not alone from Calhoun. No 
man can teach me a different lesson until I forget 
the history of the Constitution. The platform of 
my party, and the philosophy of its founders, 
teach me thesamething. In the language of that 
platform of many years, adopted last at Cincinnati 
and Baltimore, I * maintain before the world this 


great moral element in a form of government, | 


springing from and upheld by the popular will, 
which seeks not to palsy the will of the constitu- 
ent;’’ and that is, that the Federal Government 
is one of limited power, derived solely from the 
Constitution and the grants of power made there- 
in; that its powers ought to be strictly construed; 
and if upon such construction found therein, to be 
strictly pursued, with all the vigor of their con- 
stitutional sanctions. 

Finding this clause of amendment in the Con- 
stitution, with no doubt upon its features, I must 
bow to itssupremacy. Even though | may regard 
it as clear and unquestionable, and admit the 
power in its fullest expression, [ may yet claim 
that ite exercise is dangerous and inexpedient. 
If it were a doubtful power | would not think of 
exercising it, but since it is clearly granted [ shall 
consult my own judgment upon the merits of the 
proposed amendment. 

If then it be an exercise of an admitted power, 


why not confine the discussion to proving the | 


unwisdem of its exercise? For two reasons: 


1. I believe that the argument from lack of 
power to amend is weaker than the argument 
agaiyst its expediency. It is a settled rule of 
logic that a fallacy, used in a good cause, gives 
your opponent the advantage of apparent suc- 
cess in the conclusion of the argument. I do not 
propose to give this advantage to the advocates 
of this measure. Believing thatthe power exists, 


Jam bound to follow the example of my colleague | 


(Mr. PenpLeron] and place my vote upon the 
reasons which weigh most in my judgment. 

1 find that the learned commentator, Judge 
Story, regards this power of amendment as both 
useful and important. His reasons are radical. 
He says, page 678: 

“ It is obvious that no human Government can ever be 
perfect ; and that it is impossible to foresee or guard against 
all the exigencies which may, in different ages, require 
different adaptations and modifications of powers to suit 
Ue various necessities of the people. A Government for- 
ever changing and changeable, is indeed in a state border- 
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Was | 


| ing upon anarchy and confusion. A Government which, 
| in its own organization, provides no means of change, but 
|| assumes to be fixed and unalterable, must after a while 
| become wholly unsuited to the circumstances of the na- 
|| tion; and it will either degenerate into a despotism, or by 
|} the pressure of its inequalities bring ona revolution, It is 
wise, therefore, in every Government, and especially in a 
republic, to provide means for altering and improving the 
fabric of Government as time and experience or the new 
phases of human affairs may render proper, in order to pro- 
mote the happiness and safety of the people. The great 
principle to be sought is to make the changes practicable, 
but not too easy ; to secure due deliberation and caution; 
and to follow experience rather than to open a way for ex- 
periments suggested by mere speculation or theory.” 


Upon this philosophy he considers this power 
of amendment; finds in its mode of exercise suffi- 
cient checks against its abuse; but even if abused 
he finds that it is better as a measure of safety 


there are no limitations upon its exercise except 


ternal policy of a State is not an exception. 

These reasons for the clause of amendment are 
the reasons why the power is so extensive. The 
mode of amendment was thought to be so guarded 
as to prevent any unrepublican or monarchical 
amendments which would substantially change 
the genius and scope of the Federal system of del- 
egated powers, It is, nevertheless, unlimited, 
except in the two particulars specified. 

This power of unlimited amendment is an ele- 
ment of democracy. 
istic of our democratic institutions that our an- 
cestry, however prudent and wise, did not tie the 
hands of the children nor shackle their liberties 
by laws so irrevocable that no mode of change was 
allowed. In our State constitutions this power 
of amendment has been and is being exercised al- 
most every decade. Why? On the principle of 
Jeremy Bentham, (Benthamiana, page 220,) that 
ateach point of time the sovereign for the time pos- 
sesses such means as the nature of the case affords 


of his own time. 





transfer of the Government from those who pos- 


-means of information. 
rule the present? 


ation than in their own. 
nineteenth century tie up the hands of the twen- 
tieth? Why should the dead forever rule the liv- 
ing? Isatyranny inexorable because it is estab- 
lished in the past? Is a law immutable because 


then shallreverse it?) From these general princi- 
ples he deduces the reason why I choose to argue 
this amendment rather upon its unwisdom than 
upon the lack of power to make it. ‘tis only,” 
he says, “‘ when the law is mischievous that an 
argument of this stamp will be employed to sup- 
portit. Suppose a law a good one it will be sup- 
ported, not by absurdity and deception, but from 
its own excellency. A declaration that this or 
that law is immutable, so far from being a proper 
argument to enforce its permanency, is rather a 
presumption that such a law has some mischiev- 
ous tendency.”’ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if our polity, which leaves 





all domestic questions to the State, be wise, as I | 
think it is—eminently wise—not because it was | 


made in 1787, but because it is suited to 1865, and 
our condition now as well as then, why weaken 
the argument for its continuance by discussing its 
irrevocable nature? Why not build its defense 
on its intrinsic excellency? Why not then from 


this fortification thunder your rifled artillery? | 


Why, if it be so wise, exhaust your fulminations 
in trying to prove that we have no power to change 
it in the mode prescribed? 


It is in the light of these democratic truths that | 


I read the fifth article of the Constitution. I con- || form to the substance. 


struct my argument upon the perennial beauty, 
exquisite symmetry, and enduring perfection of 
that system which reserves to the local communi- 
ties their local interests, the very genius of all 
permanency, the very element which secures us 
against that homogeneit 
tleman from New York, |Mr. Brooxs,] the happy 
accord of diverse interests, E pluribus wnum, 
many as the waves in variety but one as the sea 
in unity, stars upon one constellated ensign, each 
differing in glory, but upon the field of blueall 
emblematic of the harmony of the Federal sys- 
tem springing out of the “brotherly dissimili- 


than if the powers were limited. In his judgment | 


those specified; and the claim to abolish the in- | 


so dreaded by the gen- | 
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It has been the character- | 
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tudes’’ of the mingled States! It is upon this 
| foundation that | would seek, by reason and not 
by authority, to erect the argument for its pres- 
ervation against radical change. 

Does it follow, as my friend from Iowa sug- 
gested, that | weaken my argument against the 
amendment because | argue its demerits while 
acknowledging the power to amend? I may ob- 
ject to an alteration in my house, especially if it 
disturbs the foundation and general plan; but must 
I change it fundamentally because [| am the pro- 
prietor and have the power? If it be true thata 
denial of the power is apt to be regarded as an 
apology for a mischief, do I not strengthen the 
argument by discussing the mischief? The mis- 
chief to be apprehended in this instance is not the 
abolition of slavery. It is the abolition by this 
amendment of our peculiar form and structure of 
Government, ‘The argument which | desired to 
hear and meet should be directed to this point. 
Whocares, sir, whether slavery die or live, when 
the question is, ‘* Shall the form and substance 
of our Government perish??? Show me that the 
| Government will perish or be imperiled if this 
amendmentis not carried, and | will vote it though 
all the devils in the South and North should con- 
front me with their wrath! Show me that by 
voting against it I facilitate the reéstablishment 
of the Government in all its integrity, and my 
vote shall be against it. E 

Mr. KASSON. I rise in order to ask the gen- 
tlemen if at this point, as well as anywhere in his 
argument, he will permit me to call his attention 
to a suggestion he made before, and which seems 


| to have been touched upon by his last point more 


for making himselfacquainted with the exigencies | 
With reference to the future he || 
has no such means. He thus argues against the 


sess the best means to those who possess the least | 
Shall the past century || 
No, not unless they are better | 
informed or feel more interest in the future gener- | 
Why should we of the | 


made by the fathers? If the law be despotic who | 








clearly than elsewhere; and that is the charge 
that the tendency of this amendment is the de- 
struction of the form and substance of our Gov- 
ernment. The form of government we all under- 
stand; and even he will not contend that this 
amendment changes the form. 

Touching its change of substance, I presume he 
allades to the charge he made the other day of 
its effect being a centralization of power. Am | 
right? 

Then I wish to ask him upon this point—that 
we may not be misled by a misapplication of 
terms—to explain what he means by such cen- 
tralization. I will say what | understand by it. 
| When I read, the other day, an extract from a let- 

ter of the original Convention which formed the 


|| Constitution, and unanimously adopted by them, 


this phrase occurred in it, ** Consolidation of the 
Union,” as the great object of the framers of that 

| system of government. Objection was taken to it 
by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Voorness,] 
but I take it in its length and breadth; and I call 
the attention of the gentleman from Ohio to the 
distinction between ‘* consolidation’’ of the Union 

'and the ‘centralization’? of the GoVernment. 
Centralization means when you take the power 
from the State and give it to the United States. 
3ut when you take 1 both from the States and 
from the United States there is not a particle of 
centralization of power. Thatis what this amend- 
ment does. " 

Mr. COX. Before f get through f will meet the 
| statement of the gentleman, I believe this amend- 
ment, if carried out, will have a tendency toward 
consolidating power in the Federal head, What- 
ever it may be termed, I am cpposed to compound- 
ing powers in the Federal Government. Whether 
the powers of the Federal Government be united 
in one department, or consolidated in the Union, I 
would decentralize such powers, take them from 
the Federal center, and distribute them among the 
States and the people. If you consolidate or 
| centralize powers here, you endanger by the ex- 
| cess of power the substance and form itself of our 
| Government. The form will soon change to con- 
But I will make that clear 


| as Ll progress. P 


II. Another reason for discussing the question 
of power is, that it is the most valuable gift from 
the States to the Federal Government, if it be 
not an express reservation of power in the States, 
| Perhaps, as both Federal and State Governments 
| take part in the amendment of the Constitution, 
the power to amend is both a reserved and a del- 
egated power. Whatever it is, it is so valuable 
| that [ cannot surrender it. Not now. If,ever 
| peace comes, it will be through its exercise, upon 
| this very questionof slavery. Il regard that Gov- 
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ernment with a constitution which has not the 
liberty of amendment as lacking the means of its 
own conservation. Suchanamendmentisasafety- 
valve, or governor, upon the engine of State. A 
State-without it is in perpetual danger of violent 
revolution. Such an amendment is a peaceful, 
legal, and salutary revolution. Itis the beauty of 
our system of written constitutions that, like ma- 
chines, witha principle of compensation belonging 
to them, any irregularity may be corrected with- 
out breaking the machine or impairing the move- 
ment. Such powers of change save the State 
from such terrible red-handed revolution as that 
now upon us. Rufus Choate once described, as 
if he foresaw it, the present revolution “as a 
great sea lifting itself, with darkened sky, and 
not very imitable thunder; a tempest which over- 
turns and successfully resists the existing public 
authority, arrests the exercise of supreme power, 
introduces by force, or by resort to a primary 
right of nature, a new, paramount authority into 
the rule of the State.”’ Had this bloodless and 
legal revolution by amendment of our Constitu- 
tion been wisely exercised upon this very sub- 
ject of slavery, as Crittenden, Douglas, ay, even 
Toombs and Davis, insisted in 1860, we would 
not be fulfilling so sadly the magnificent picture 


which Choate painted of tempestuous and fratri- 


cidal strife! 
- Sir, when the statesmen of 1860 sought to ex- 


ercise this power upon this subject of slavery, | | 


gave my voice and vote for it. I know nothing 
now, but the fear of being misjudged by partial 
friends about me, that should deter me from again 
asserting the power which, with my colleague, 
[Mr. Penpteton,]| | then assumed. He bravely 
resists the popular current to defy its exercise 
now, | humbly do the same. But this Iwill not 
do, discard my own wordsand throw aside a once 
cherished principle of government because its 
present exercise may be an outrage upon the sense 
and patriotism of the country. 


When I first came to this Congress with my | 


colleague we came under the odium of pro-sla- 
very;”’ 
las, that Congress had no right to interfere with 


slavery, under the Constitution, in States and Ter- | 


ritories. Weclaimed non-intervention as both 
wise and constitutional. Again and again, when 
anti-slavery and pro-slavery zealots demanded 


congressional action, we said, ** No, no; there is | 


no power under the Constitution to abolish it or 
protect it. It is local, not Federal; State, not na- 
tional. If you would touch it, either to extend 
or limit, abrogate or institute it, first change the 
Constitution.’’ Again, when discussing questions 
connected with the power of a State over the sub- 
ject of black immigration, I have denied all power 
to Congress, to the President, to the Army, to 


interfere With this subject, because it was not so | 


written inthe Constitution. Isaid, ‘*Amend that 
instrument first if you would thus break down 
the incontestable rights of the State under the 
Constitution in such matters.’’ Denying ever 
the propriety of its exercise, | have never heard 
the power denied. Am I to ignore the power be- 
cause foolish* fanatics may rule in its exercise? 
Mr. Buchanan, in his message of December 4, 
ay pepeeste to save us from war by slavery 
amendments, which he called peaceful and con- 
stitutional remedies, Who objected to the exer- 
cise of such remedies for wantof power? Noone 
except gentlemen opposite, who declared it to be 
monstrous and illegal, against the laws of God 
and man, fundamental and irreversible, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Pennsylvania. I desire to 
ask the gentleman from Ohio a single question at 
this point. He refers to the message of Presi- 
dent Buchanan. I desire to ask him whether the 
recommendation of Mr. Buchanan did not apply 
to the question of slavery in the Territories, and 
not at all to the question of slavery in the States? 


Mr. COX. The recommendation of Mr. Buch- | 


anan, Which I hold in my hand, applies to both. 
But even if it is only applied to slavery in the 
‘Territories, the question of slavery was the sub- 
ject-matter of the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Pennsylvania. If] recol- 
lect aright, at the time, the question of the dis- 
turbance of slavery in the States was not agitated 
atall, It was denied by the Republican party 
that they intended in any way whatever ever to 
interfere with the question of slavery in the States; 
and it was only the question of slavery in the 
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we came defending the position of Doug- | 


|} and harmony among the States. 


| Territories and beyond the limits of the States 
which was agitated in Congress at that time. It 
is since the inauguration of this Administration 
that the question of the abolition of slavery with- 
in the States has grown up in the country. 
Mr. COX. That will do for the gentleman; 


| because I have the recommendation of Mr, Buch- | 


/ananuponthatsubjecthere. Itis more authentic 
'; than even his good memory. It is as follows: 
| “Anexpress recognition of the rights of property In slaves 
in the States where it now exists or may hereafter exist.’’ 
As my valued friend will perceive, this was not 
| aquestion of the abolishment of slavery. 
| however, a question which touched, through a 
\| constitutional amendment, the institution of sla- 
| very in the States. The gentleman says the rec- 


| ommendation was confined to slavery in the Tere, | 


| ritories, and did not reach that in the States. He 
| will perceive his mistake. 1 am not anxious to 
|| raise a discussion with my friends upon this side 
| of the Chamber, but I am entitled to be consistent 
| with the record I have made for eight years here, 
| I have always claimed the right to pass upon the 
slavery question by an amendment in pursuance 
| of the fitth article of the Constitution. 
| sought only to make its exercise judicious. 


‘* any express recognition of the right of property 
|| in man in the States where it now exists or may 
|| hereafter exist.’’ Then the abolitionist made the 
argument of my colleagues, [Messrs. AsuLey and 
PenpLeton.] They denied the power. It was 
and is so easy to argue against the power todo a 
thing which we do not like. 

When Mr. Buchanan, referring to the amend- 
'| ment clause, proposed to extend its operation to 
| protect this right in the Territories until admitted 
| as States, and a like recognition of the right of 
the master to his escaped slave, who objected? 
Who? Not mycolleague [Mr. Penp.eton] and 
|| myself. For though we might have agreed with 
the decision of the Supreme Courtin Dred Scott’s 
|| case, we desired such principles established in the 
| fundamental law. Why? Because it was recom- 
mended, to use the language of that day, ‘‘ as an 
explanatory amendment which would forever ter- 
minate the existing dissensions and restore peace 
”* Those who 
desired not to terminate our troubles, or to keep 
peace and avert war, denied the power to enslave 
or to recognize slavery, This side of the House 
labored, O how nobly, but how vainly, to have 


|| the compromises of that dark hour written with 


a pencil of light on the organic law, by the unim- 





peached power of amendment, that North and 
South might dwell in accord forever. 

Again, on the 28th of February, 1861, in the 
hepe of allaying the fears of northern. men, a 
joint resolution was passed with my colleague’s 
{Mr. Penpieton’s) sanction and vote—yeas 133 
to 65 nays—providing for an amendment in the 
mode prescribed by the present joint resolution, 
as follows: 

“ Arr. 12. No amendment shall be made to the Consti- 
tution which shall authorize or give to Congress the power 
| to abolish or interfere within any State wiui the domestic 
institutions thereof, including that of persons held to labor 
or service by the laws of said State.” 

This was voted for by South and North—Doug- 
las, Crittenden, Pugh, Bocock, and Hunter. 
What did it mean? Ido not ask what was its 
intention as a remedial measure; asa bill to quiet 
title; as a peace measure., It did two things: 
first, it assumed to speak by amendment ona 
domestic question; secondly, in the very substance 
and body of it, it recognized, without dissent from 
a single voice, the power to amend by abolishing 
slavery in States, and it sought to checkmate that 
power by adding it to the exceptions of the fifth 
article. It was as if it said, ‘* Congress, by the 
mode prescribed, may propose amendments which 
shall be valid as a part of this Constitution, pro- 
vided no amendment shall be made as to the abo- 
lition of and interference with slavery.’? Truly my 
colleague was right in requiring, as a peace meas- 
ure, such an expression as an exception to the 
general power of amendment, He knew the old 
maxim of construction, **the expression of one 
thing is the exclusion of another.” As the Con- 
stitution had excluded two subjects from amend- 
ment, and had failed to exclude the abolition of 
slavety as sacredly unamendable, it follows that 
the power to abolish was given in the general 





‘ti grant. But the argument drawn from my egl- 


It was, | 


I have 


The abolitionists only declared in 1860 against | 
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league’s former vote or opinion is not conclu. 
sive, except upon him, and only upon him upon 
the frailest of all arguments, that, once in favor 
of a thing, he should always be in favor of it, 
shall be the last to press the ad hominem upon 
iim. 

I need not recall to the House the propositiong 
of Mr. Crittendenor their tenor. In the preambié 
their object is stated. They were intended to al- 
lay ‘* dissensions concerning the rights and secu- 


rity of the rights of the slaveholding States,’? | 


They proposed to do this by constitutional pro- 
visions, Above the latitude of 36° 30’ slavery 
was prohibited; south it was reeognized.and pro- 
tected.. They denied to Congress the right to 
abolish in the District and in the States where the 
United States had jurisdiction. They proposed 
to protect members of Congress and other Federal 
officers in bringing their slaves here, to protect 
the inter-State slave trade, and to pay for fugitive 
slaves incertain cases. Asif this were notenough 
to show the power over this subject by amend- 
ment, and because these statesmen of 1860 knew 
the power existed to abolish slavery in the States, 
they provided; 

“No future amendment of the Constitution shall. affect 
the five preceding articles; nor the third paragraph of the 
second section of the first article of the Constitution; nor 
the third paragraph of the second section of the fourth ar- 
ticle of said Constitution ; and no amendment shall] be made 
to the Constitution which shall authorize or give to Con- 
gress any power to abolish or interfere with slavery in any 


of the States by whose laws it is, or may be, allowed or 
permitted.” 


Thus they strove to make the lines of slavery 
irrevocable by amendment; to forever preserve 
the three-fifths representation of slaves and the 
provision for the return of fugitive slaves. Who 
questioned the power then? Not my colleague. 
Not a man on this side in Congress then or now. 
Oh ! it was then to be used for a patriotic purpose; 
for salvation, and not for destruction. But is it 
less a power? Am to give up the sweet shine of 
the sun because it may breed malaria? Am I to 
surrender the benignant element of fire because it 
may consume as well as comfort? Am I to be 
driven by the accidents of war or the vicissitudes 
of time to change my opinion of the, Constitution 
and its powers? fbusus non tollit usum. 1 will 
cling tothe power,and make my argument, when 
I choose to make it, against its abuse. 

Again, the peace convention sent its proposi- 
tion to Congress, inhibiting any amendment of 
the Constitution on most of the subjects connected 
with slavery above recited. They were offered 
in the House on the Ist of March, 1861. I re- 
member well that I was detained from the House 
by illness. I was not here to vote for them with 
my colleague, (Mr. Penpieron,] but his nameis 
enough. I find it there, asserting these powers 
under the amendment clause—which he now de- 
nies—while you, Mr. Speaker, together with my 
colleague, (Mr. AsuLey,] along with the seces- 
sionists, treated them as unworthy of your sance 
tion. Why? Because you were not actuated by 
the genuine patriotism of my colleague before 
me, whose love of the whole country led him to 
defy the taunts of secessionists and the jeers of 
abolitionists, and to march boldly up to the ex- 
ercise of the power now asserted by my colleague 
{Mr. Asner] in one case and denied by my 
other colleague [Mr. PenpLeton] in the other, 

Gentlemen have heard of the committee of thir- 
teen. It consisted of men of every shade of 
political opinion: Messrs. Powell, Seward, Colla- 
mer, Bigler, Hunter, Toombs, Davis, Rice, Crit- 
tenden, Douglas, Wade, Doolittle, and Grimes, 
They agreed upon no prs But many plans wére 
proposed, and all under the amendment clause. 
Do gentlemen tell me that these propositions were 
unconstitutional? Were they usurpations of 
power never conceded? Strange that Mr. Hunter, 
the biographer of Calhoun, and Mr. Davis, his 
follower and disciple, did not discover it! Strange 
that Mr, Hunter should have proposed that Con- 
gress should pass no law in relatlon to slavery, 
except by the consent of a majority of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives of the slaveholding and 
non-slaveholding States, thus yielding the power, 
with qualifications! Can this be yielded and yet 
the power over slavery in the States be above 


all amendment? Or must my coll ‘take ref- 
uge,as he did, im a higher law? range that 
Douglas should have proposed to punish con- 


' to 
spiracies against slaveliolders and their property ! 
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